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Preface 


Ernest Hemingway is widely known in India and my 
interest in him emanates from my school days. However, 
I began a serious study of him only when I started writing 
fiction (of a kind) myself and I foimd him one of those 
writers, like D. H. Lawrence, Somerset Maugham, Joseph 
Conrad and James Joyce, whose narrative technique qxiite 
impressed me. The present book attempts to give formal 
shape to what I find to be the most fascinating aspect 
of Hemingway’s art. 

A brief paper along the lines explored here was read 
by me before a conference of American and Indian scholars 
at the American Studies Research Centre at Hyderabad, 
India, in 1964. In 1967 came the invitation to visit the 
United States as a Fulbright lecturer and work at Prince- 
ton, and nodiing could have been more pleasant, for the 
opportunity gave me the leisure to write. More dian any- 
thing else it gave me a close association with Professor 
Carlos Baker. I would like especially to record my pro- 
found gratitude to Carlos Baker for his warm personal 
kindness and his making available to me his library of 
Hemingway papers. 

In addition to my indebtedness to Carlos Baker, I wish 
to record my thanks to Mr. G. L. Chandratreya of the 
Institute of Postgraduate (E) Studies, Delhi; R. B. Magal, 
Margaret L. Cormack, and W. R. Holmes, all of the United 
States Educational Foundation in India; Doreen Gee of 
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the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
Washington, D.C.; Professors A. W. Litz and Lawrance 
Thompson, and to Mrs. E. J. Miller of the English De- 
partment at Princeton; and Dr. W. S. Dix and Miss E. 
Thomas of the Firestone Library, for their considerate 
help. 

For two years during my stay in the States, from 1968 
to 1970, 1 was also associated with C. W. Post College of 
Long Island University. My thanks go to Professors Mel- 
vin Backman, William A. Fahey, Blossom Feinstein, Dan 
Levin, Richard Lettis, Yvonne Rodax, S. C. V. Stetner, 
and Grace Volick, ■with whom from time to time I ex- 
dianged ideas on Hemingway and profited by their com- 
ments. I also want to express my appreciation to Mrs. 
Veronica White, Secretary to the English Department, for 
her concern for me and for the well-being of my entire 
family. 

For rich, personal friendships, without which our long 
stay at Princeton would have been meaningless, I owe 
much to the following: Svetlana Alliluyeva; Sharda and 
V. Arunasalam; Dorodiy and Carlos Baker; Abigail and 
Nicholas Camevale; Mrs. Mathilde E. Finch; the late 
Louis Fischer; President and Mrs. Robert Goheen; Mary 
and David Hazen; Dennis Jones; Susan and George 
Mooney; Mary and Robert Prettyman; Dorothy and Datus 
Smith; and Eleanore and Howard Weed. 

The index to this volume was prepared by Dorothy and 
Datus Smith, and I could not have received more expert 
help in the matter. Knowing the Smiths was an endless 
adventure for us, and we found each encounter with them 
a challenge in the sophistication they brought to bear 
on life. 

My -wife, Sudarshna, worked singlehandedly in reading 
the proofs and checking the quotations from Hemingway. 
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Her own interest in Hemingway equak mine, and so it 
was a more than welcome and happy collaboration. 

Expenses for typing the manuscript were met in part 
from a grant made available by C. W. Post College and 
I thank the school for that. I am also grateful for die 
hnancial assistance received from the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, which administers the 
Fulbright grant. Not least, I am indebted to Delhi Uni- 
versity for granting me leave of absence in order to com- 
plete this book. 

Chaman Nahal 

Delhi University 
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introduction 


This book concerns itself with Ernest Hemingway’s 
method of telling a story. It also examines the land of 
action he is most interested in. 

Hemingway was not a systematic critic of the novel, 
and we do not fi nd him making any deep study either of 
the genre or of his ovra novels. Yet, as a worMng artist, 
he was surely conscious of the aesthetics of fiction. No art- 
ist can function through a medium without, at least by 
implication, exploring the nature of the medium or die 
technique of his art. But unlike Henry James, Virginia 
Woolf, or D. H. Lawrence (to mention some of his con- 
temporaries), Hemingway did not develop an extended 
theory on the subject. 

We can take it that as a novelist his primary obligation 
was to the structure of his tales. Om: concern with 
“thematic” aspects of a writer often tends to obscure this 
basic fact. The themes of a writer are important to us. But 
a writer is essentially a craftsman, a “maker,” who puts 
a few things together. It is therein that his virtuosity as 
an artist lies. While Hemingway’s esperiments with prose 
style have been noted and duly commented upon (as, 
for example, where Robert Penn Warren likened his ac- 
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complishment to the one achieved by Wordsworth in 
poetic diction in Lyrical Ballads), sufficient notice of 
the structure of his stories has not yet been taken. Heming- 
way has left us with no detailed analysis of his method, 
but from his scattered observations in the body of his 
novels, and in Death in the Afternoon and Green Hills of 
Africa, as indeed in some of his published articles, his 
“nonfiction,” it is possible to imderstand his narrative 
pattern. His comments are not always explicitly stated, 
and very often are made in a different context. The 
possibility therefore has to be exercised with caution. 

Almost all academic critics of Hemingway have empha- 
sized the importance he attaches to action— “to put down 
what really happened in action.” Carlos Baker is the only 
critic who, in Hemingway: The Writer as Artist, goes 
deeper and reads symbolic meaning into his work. It is 
a woithy attempt, for Hemingway’s apparent simplicity is 
most deceptive. Hemingway was a very intense artist, 
whose diffidence in speaking about his trade, his writing 
technique, may be ascribed to some land of shyness or 
superstition in the man. It was like a magic ritual; the 
way one built a story. And hke any magic ritual, it was 
supposed to set off a far greater chain reaction, or ava- 
lanche, than ihe simple ritual might imply. As such, all 
his stories, though on the surface brief and simple, are 
meant to convey far more than the surface shades of 
meaning. 

But most critics tend to take Hemingway at surface 
meaning alone. Even his oft-repeated statement, “to put 
down what really happened in action,” has been taken 
for what it says. None of die critics has questioned Hem- 
ingway’s own use of his dictum, or has gone on to analyze 
closely the precise meaning Hemingway put on action. 

Most early twentieth-century creative writers were con- 
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scious of tie limitatioiis of chronological action. It is not 
certain whether Hemingway was familiar with the critical 
writings of Virginia Woolf, but in 1919, in her essay “Mod- 
em Fiction,” she carefully applied herself to some of these 
problems. Both chronological action and chronological 
time come in for much censure there. She dismisses the 
old school of novelists as arranging things a bit too sym- 
metrically. Of her contemporaries, she cites Arnold Ben- 
nett, Galsworthy, and H. G. Wells, who still belong to 
that old school. The new school thinks of life as a more 
fluid entity. Action and time are spread over a wide range 
and the cltfonological sequence is deliberately dislocated. 
For example of the new school she offers only James Joyce, 
though she herself was soon to write in the same fashion. 

It is doubtful whether Hemingway was influenced by 
what she said, but in his work he extends the meaning of 
“action” further than the then new school of psychological 
novelists. We are making much these days of the anti- 
novel novel. But in some respects Hemingway was the 
first novelist to consider the “anti” aspects of a novel. Most 
of his heroes are anti-heroes, and much of the action in 
his fiction is really anti-action. In that context, he antici- 
pated Camus and Sartre by many years in some of the 
techniques that he experimented with. 

ii 

What is the precise nature of Hemingway’s ingenuity 
in technique? Tt consists by and large in his ta king a es-- 
thetic note of moments of passivity as an essential com - 
ponent of any given total action . Awareness of passivit y 
as a norm of behavior is a relatively new concep t in 
Western literature or thought. The entire Western litera- 
ture revolves around the myth of actio n— oi human en- 
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deavor; and action or endeavor is equated with perpetual 
movement. 

As far as fiction goes, the only narrative pattern hitherto 
employed by novelists has been that of uninterrupted 
movement. It may take the form of what E. M. Forster 
has called the “then and then” movement, or of a highly 
sophisticated “stream of consciousness” method as seen 
in Virginia Woolf and James Joyce. But the essential struc- 
ture of the picaresque novel and the psychological novel, 
as should be noticed, is identical. The latter only extends 
the range of movement to include mental action as well; 
it does not alter the narrative design. Clarissa Dalloway, 
for instance, is never at rest, and either her body or her 
mind is in constant motion. Mrs. Dalloway is thereby not 
much different structurally from Don Quixote. 

In Conrad and Henry James, again there are various 
structural novelties. In the prefaces they wrote for their 
collected works, they discuss their respective methods. 
Conrad in his novels reviewed the same event from several 
different points of view, and through a series of flash- 
backs. The story in Lord Jim or Nostromo is narrated for 
us not by a single narrator but by many. On the other 
hand, Henry James preferred to present a situation 
through a single controlling intelligence, and the reader s 
confrontation with reality was always through this central 
consciousness, never direct. But even in their case, what 
the novelist is concerned witli is a certain stretch of 
action. What they do is limit the length or duration of 
that action, and then vary the range of sensibilities that 
are exposed to that action. Thus, while they imdoubtedly 
extend the scope for characterization and the structure 
geometry of an action, the movement within that par- 
ticular piece of narrative is left undisturbed. 

^It is not until we reach Camus that the concept of 
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passivity, or stillness, of a cessation of movement is at all 
acknowledged or recognized in Western literature. Only 
-"in Camus’s novel The Stranger do we see the aesthetic 
issue posed that something like passivity can be as mean- 
ingful in life (and art) as action or activity.. 

In Hemingway, however, passivity seems to be an 
integral pillar of his aesthetic framework. He was the 
first novelist to use inactivity— physical or mental— as part 
of the structure of a novel. By inactivity it is not implied 
that all activity comes to an end. What is suggested is a 
cessation of the action or movement controlled by human 
will and requiring the individual’s conscious participation 
in it. The result is that for those brief moments when 
the human will is in abeyance, the individual is driven 
by forces bigger than himself and which manifest them- 
selves in spite of himself. As far as the individual is con- 
cerned, he is at rest; he is making no conscious move, he is 
“in-active.” He has given himself over to these “other” 
forces in a state of mind indicative of least resistance. 

Physical action is thus what Hemingway is in some 
ways least interested in. There is on the contrary a pas - 
sivity in him— a^creative passivity , for it is a positive force 
i n his novels and not a negative one— which is the com - 
plete antithesis of action . Action surely is recorded, but 
the structural makeup of his novels, the response of his 
characters, and his own marginal comments register rather 
the impressive force of inaction which Hemingway imagi- 
natively makes use of to evoke the desired effect in the 
reader. 

That physical action is not Hemingwa y’s principal con - 
cern is ^dent from the distinction he draws between the 
two kinds of emotion a particular action generates. First 
t here is “the emotion aided by the element of timeliness.” ^ 
Then there is the emotion “which would be as valid in a 
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year or in ten years or. with luck and if vou have stated 
it purely enough, always .”^ This at once puts a premium 
on the type of action Hemingway is concerned about, for 
the jBrst has the element of time in it; the second one is 
timeless. The first, as in journalism, concerns itself with 
physical action alone, and in reporting that action 
curately . But in the second, the artist goes beyond the 
merely physical. By stating it “purely enough.” he brin gs 
out the spiritual or the moral tone of the given action . 

In a 1935 article in Esquire, Hemingway again speaks 
of “reporting” an action and “making up” an action. He 
writes: “If you make it up instead of describe it you 
can make it round and whole and solid and give it life.” 
Then he adds tellingly: “You create it, for good or bad.”® 
These are significant observations, for Hemingway accepts 
here that in the process of creation, of “making up,” there 
comes a point of departure from “put[ting] down what 
really happened in action.” He sees for the artist other 
involvements than with the merely physical. The artist 
reshapes the physical either for “good,” as he says, or for 
“bad.” The process of “making up” presupposes a de- 
parture from die action as one sees it. 

- Consequently, the weight in the structure of a Heming- 
way novel emphasizes more the presentation of the emo- 
tive effects of a particular action than the action itself. 
This can be substantiated by a careful perusal of any one 
of his novels. If we try to isolate the moments of action in 
each of them, we shall see that such moments do not 
constitute the vital parts of the narrative: The strength 
of the story, rather, lies in those pages which take us 
beyond the physical action to a point of stillness.. 

We should therefore say that Hemingway is as much 
concerned with passive action as with active action, and 
that he tries to present states of consciousness when 
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active action comes to a complete end and passivity 
takes over. As may be surmised, he projects characters 
who are willing to submit themselves to this passivity. 
Thus, we have in him the projection of a passive hero, 
which is quite in contrast with what is normally beheved 
about the Hemingway hero. His hero will be examined 
in detail in a subsequent chapter, but we should note 
that he is an individual who by choice is passive rather 
than active. In this passivity, he finds a greater fulfillment 
than in heroic action. In this passivity, he finds a bridge 
which coimects him with the Unknown, with the m)^- 
terious rhythm of the cosmos. Creative passivity is thereby 
the principal canon of Hemingway’s conception of art, 
and we can take note of his narrative pattern only after 
we have first understood passivity. 

iii 

How does Hemingway project this passivity through 
the fabric of his novels and how does he finally build a 
story? As opposed to the uninterrupted movement that 
one finds generally in fiction, Hemingway introduces a 
new ^concept of “sxispended movement” These are not 
his words, but the conclusion forces itself on one when 
reading his fiction carefully. Since Hemingway’s view of 
action included bodi activity and inactivity, he had to 
present inactivity too as part of the story. To do so, one 
observes that from time to time he creates a “moment of 
pause,” a kind of caesiura, in the narrative, when the 
onward or forward movement of the story is brought to a 
halt. It is a moment of vacuum, when nothing is physically 
happening. Hemingway then employs this moment of 
pause for a specific artistic use to further the moral design 
of his story, to register the impact of the conscious action. 
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It may be argued that sudi a moment of pause is no 
difiEerent from tbe analytical approach of the psychologi- 
cal novel, in which ihe novehst, dirou^ a professed 
exploration of the mind of his characters, tries to achieve 
the same eflEect But that is not true. Analysis, in the sense 
that analysis is generally introduced in fiction, is used 
not for communicating impact but for justifying a certain 
action or a certain character. The line of analysis is to 
go into the mental mold of a character in order to sub- 
' stantiate his conscious behavior; it is diagnostic in nature. 
It only supplements the conscious action; it does not 
depart from it. 

But in Hemingway there is absolutely no attempt to 
justify any action. This, one imagines, was the result of 
his moral view of life and the aesthetic purpose behind 
it. A given action has a certain intensity, which vanishes 
the moment one starts explaining it. Also, any given action 
has much more to it than what appears on the surface. 
There are nuances which can only be felt. These nuances 
also vanish when the process of explanation is brought in. 

The attitude in Hemingway seems to be that chance 
or fate or circumstance confronts a character with a cer- 
tain situation from which there is no way out. And once 
the action is over, the character appears to be stunned 
at the enormity of what has just happened. Using all 
the artistic resources at his disposal, Hemingway tries to 
convey the new feeling of shock and recognition that 
comes over the character after the event. Such a method 
precludes defensive apologies, for the aim of the artist is 
not to justify the old but to come to terms ■with the new, 
•with what was previously nonexistent. 

The moment of pause, or caesura, thus marks a total 
break -with the conscious action. Every single novel of his 
can be seen as composed of two units. The first unit con- 
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cems itself with the normal, conventional narrative— the 
forward movement of action from one event to the other. 
This unit is a sharp nnit of flow. The second unit is the 
unit of arrest, the unit of relaxation. The forward move- 
ment is brought to a complete pause, a full stop. As 
stated earlier, by the pause it is not implied that nothing 
happens in the story at that time. 

Something is indeed happening all the time, right up 
to the very last line. Any art has functional limitations, 
which for the business of communication depends on a 
medium. In the case of literature the medium happens to 
be language, which is a somewhat imperfect medium for 
presenting moments of stillness or pauses because the rmit 
of language, the sentence, is itself dependent for its life 
on a certain movement, a certain flow in time, from the 
opening of a sentence to its conclusion. Even as this 
book is being written, or being read, while we are speak- 
ing of stillness in this chapter, we are doing this in the 
context of movement. 

Similarly in Hemingway, by stillness or arrest of the 
forward movement of action it is not implied that all 
activity comes to an end. Only what is happening now 
is happening at a different rhythm, at a different speed. 
It is like the hmnan heart beat. The heart is functioning 
all the time, but between the two beats it stops for a while 
before resuming the next beat. It does not cease to func- 
tion when it rests between the two beats; it is very much 
alive. Its muscles relax and its chambers fill themselves 
with blood. Follows the quick push, the forward flow, and 
then again the passivity. But the diastolic activity of the 
heart is as essential a part of its total life as the systolic 
activity. 

■ In Hemingway there are similarly two modes of action: 
the systolic, the active action, and the diastolic, the passive 
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action. In the latter— to my mind the more important 
mode of tie two— the movement of the forward action 
comes to a standstill. Then follows the diastolic period, 
when the individual returns to a deep mystery within 
hims elf through passivity and makes himself ready for 
the next systohc move. These are not moments of analysis 
(or self-analysis, if you like) or moments of introspection. 
These are moments when the individual is in touch with 
the rhythm of total life, the dark mystery that surrounds 
man all the time and of which he can only occasionally 
become aware. 

- Seen as an artist who uses such rhythmic impetus 
successfully, Hemingway belongs to the great tradition of 
American fiction, where the novelists have tried to come 
to terms with the dark unknown of life. He belongs to 
the tradition of Hawthorne and Poe and Melville, where 
darkness has been the major tiieme. Hemingway has ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to Mark Twain, as far as 
his style goes. But he is closer in his cosmology to the 
Hawthome-Poe-Melville tradition. As with them, his 
moral awareness springs from his awareness of the larger 
life of the universe. Compared wnth the larger life of the 
universe, the life of the individual is a puny thing, a tragic 
thing. But in the larger life of the universe, the individual 
has his place of glory. Hemingway makes us aivare of 
that, time and again. His characters are conscious of their 
smallness, compared with the larger life of the universe. 
Hence the moments of nadas or pessimism and scenes of 
restlessness and nights without sleep. But his characters 
are also aware of their glory, when they have passively 
subjected themselves to the larger life of the universe. 
Says Robert Jordan in For Whom the BeU ToUs: “And 
if you stop complaining and asking for what you never 
will get, you will have a good life. A good life is not 
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measured by any biblical span.”^ Having just consum- 
mated bis love for Maria, be is passing through a diastobc 
pause in his consciousness. The forward movement of the 
story is at an end and there is a definite suspension of 
the flow of time. And he at once realizes the relationship 
that exists between him and the rhythm of the universe. 

But in Hemingway we go a step further than Haw- 
thorne, Poe, and Melville in our acceptance of the great 
unknown of life. In them, darkness is treated only 
ihematically; it is symbolized; it is projected on a screen 
and scrutinized. Usher, Pearl, Hester, Ahab— all are used 
by their creators to verbalnse their concern with darkness. 
In Hemingway, darkness is approached structurally too. 
While his characters are just as much concerned with the 
black mystery of life, he provides occasions structurally 
for them to be so. The fabric of conscious action is here 
perforated, and the entire story moves at the two levels— 
of conscious,. systolic action and of passive, diastolic ac- 
tion. This is a significant contribution to tihe tradition to 
which Hemingway as a novelist belong§< 
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The Sun Also Rises 


Hemingway’s first novel, The Sun Also Rises, was pub- 
lished in 1926. Virginia Woolfs Mrs. Dalloway bad ap- 
peared a year earber, in 1925. Joyce’s Ulysses came out 
in 1922, as well as T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land. At 
home, in the United States, Faiilkner’s The Sound and the 
Fury was to appear in a few years’ time, in 1929. It seems 
necessary to mention these dates and other titles to show 
that in the history of English and American literature 
this was a decade of great experimentation. One could 
easily refer to the period as the “Complex Twenties,” 
when complexity in literature was forced on the artist by 
his subject matter. Complexity in structure and design 
necessarily developed, for the artist found himself in- 
capable of commimicating intricate and complex thematic 
involvements without resorting to a correspondingly in- 
volved maimer of expression. 

William Empson in Seven Types of Ambiguity has 
examined in detail the rise of obscurity in modem litera- 
ture, particularly in the literature emanating from the 
complex twenties. It is surprising that in this decade so 
conscious of tibe new literature, Hemingway’s The Sun 
Also Rises should not have been seen as a work possessing 
the same kind of complexity. The novel was immediately 
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praised as a major work, and Hemingway’s style was 
approvingly commented on. But most contemporary re- 
viewers took it as a satire, with its meaning all on the 
surface, as a pxmgent criticism of the so-called lost gen- 
eration. Henoingway himself, however, did not see the 
book as a surface satire. His rebuttal of the lost-generation 
tag is only too well known by now; on the very page on 
which he recorded the remarks of Gertrude Stein, he 
added a quotation from Ecclesiastes rejecting those re- 
marks. He wrote clearly to Maxwell Perkins that he had 
not conceived of it as a satire but as a tragedy— a tragedy 
“with the earth abiding for ever as tihe hero.”^ But in 
addition to the subtlety of theme, the structure of the 
novel is equally complex; and as virtuoso also, Hemingway 
compares favorably with his peers, T. S. EUot, Faulkner, 
and Virginia Woolf, the great artists of the complex 
twenties. 

We can appreciate this by first understanding the main 
action of The Sun Also Rises. It concerns a woman who 
is associated with a munber of men, with most of whom 
at one time or the other she sleeps. The action further 
concerns a war casualty, a man who, in love with the 
woman, cannot consummate his love because of physical 
incapacitation. The forward action of the novel also con- 
cerns a buUfighter, who comes late into the story when 
all (he other persons have gathered together in the course 
of the action. 

This is a fairly accurate synopsis of the story, as far 
as systoHc action is concerned. But in none of these 
channels of direct action can one think of a scene in the 
novel where the physical action stands out as a major 
piece of narration. Brett’s nymphomania, Jake Barnes’s 
love for Brett seen in terms of actual response in action, 
and the bullfighting in Spain with Romero in the ring are 
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presented to us only in the fashion “which gives a certain 
emotion to any account of something that has happened 
on that day”; they are not treated as if they were “the 
real thing.”^ Further, we see that what could have been 
scenes of impressive physical action— Brett’s escapade with 
Cohn, the arrival of the bulls in the ring at Pamplona, or 
the scene where Cohn beats up Pedro Romero— are re- 
ported to us only after they are over; there is no firsthand 
portrayal of them. It seems certain that whatever else 
The Sun Also Rises may be, it is not a story of great action. 

The novel is instead a presentation of emotional com- 
plexity— a complexity which may originate in action, 
systolic action, but which ultimately transcends it and is 
independent of it. The theme of the novel is, as Heming- 
way puts it, “the earth abiding for ever,” which means 
that the present set of characters and what happens to 
them is only a small part of that total drama of life around 
them. The theme of the novel is cosmos, and specifically, 
in the context of the story before us, it is the fate of a few 
characters as placed by the side of that cosmos. At the 
level of these characters, the theme is one of hopeless love 
—the love between Jake Barnes and Brett. AU episodes 
are developed from, all events point to and inform, tixat 
single emotional fact. Throughout the story there is an 
unceasing refrain: "With them was Brett. . . . And with 
them was Brett [Jake], . . . Oh, darling. I’m so miserable 
[Brett]. . . . Don’t look like that, darHng” [Brett to 
Jake]. Even Brett’s involvement with other men serves 
to set in perspective her total involvement with Jake. 
For she takes none of the men seriously “except Jake here,” 
as she tells Count Mippipopolous.® It is Jake alone about 
whom she “never jokes.” Their love is the leitmotif of 
the novel. 
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It is a measure of Hemingway’s skill as an artist that 
he elects to explore an emotional situation that is with- 
out redemption. Dickens in A Tale of Two Cities and 
D. H. Lawrence in Lady Chatterley’s Lover confront us 
with a similar theme, but the position is saved there by 
the novelists’ reliance on what may be called ideological 
substitutes. Sydney Carton has the faith that he can at 
least find his individual fulfillment by sacrificing his life 
for the sake of Lucie. Connie in Lady Chatterley's Lover 
is married to a man who is physically in the same condition 
as Jake (and because of a war injmy). But she has a few 
“theories” about love (whispered into her ear by Law- 
rence), and when Mellors appears on the scene she leaves 
Sir Clifford without much hesitation. Hence, by imbuing 
their characters with dogma— derived in the case of 
Dickens from Victorian complacency and sentimental 
fervor, and in the case of Lawrence from polemical sexual 
beliefs— these novelists can with some ease resolve struc- 
turally an intricate situation. 

Jake and Brett have no convictions, theological or in- 
tellectual, to fall back on. At the same time there is no 
physical fulfillment for them, either. It is thus a story of 
absolute commitments, with aU lines of retreat cut off, 
and by narrowing the scope for tiiematic variations, 
Hemingway poses for himself grave aesthetic problems 
and makes his task as a novelist harder. But he also suc- 
ceeds in making his novel a greater work of art. The Sun 
Also Rises is richer than A Tale of Two Cities and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover precisely because it is a masterly ex- 
ploration of a situation beyond hope. 

The relationship between Jake Barnes and Brett is the 
motivating force behind The Sun Also Rises, without 
which the novel loses its validity. Even Brett’s affair with 
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Romero does not take her away from Jake. She obviously 
gets much satisfaction from die affair: 

Brett was radiant. She was happy. The sun was out and 
the day was bright. 

“I feel altogether changed,” Brett said. “You’ve no idea, 
Jake.”* 

But as Carlos Baker points out in Hemingway: The 
Writer as Artist, Brett is Circe, and this radiance is partly 
the result of the pride of another victory. Also, as Mike 
correcdy surmises, Romero has sharply awakened a dor- 
mant, protective instinct in Brett. “Brett’s rather cut up,” 
says Mike. “But she loves looking after people. That’s how 
we came to go off together. She was looking after me.”® 
(Brett herself gives Jake a similar reason for her romance 
with Robert Cohn: “I rather thought it would be good 
for him.”)* Physically gratifying though her relationship 
with Romero may be, we can easily see the maternal in- 
stinct pla)dng at the back of it and soon coming to the 
fore. She takes his food to his room, she is worried about 
the wind on the day of the fight, and her final renunciation 
of him has similar overtones: she sends him away in a ma- 
ternal gesture because she thinks it will be good for him. 
Her cry at the end of the novel, “Oh, Jake, we could have 
had such a damned good time together,”'^ is her avowal of 
her supreme awareness that everyone else, not excepting 
Pedro Romero, was to be sought after only because Jake 
was not to be there. Some men made her feel like the 
wicked Circe; others invoked the motherly instinct. Jake 
alone had touched the woman in her. 
i'Since the story in The Sun Also Rises is narrated by 
Jake in the first person, it is primarily through his re- 
sponses that the diastolic action is to be seen. When the 
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novel opens on the systolic note, he has already acquired 
a detached frame of mind and a cultivated aloofaess which 
comes from long-suffering. It does not particularly matter 
to him with whom or where he spends his time. We do 
not yet know of his war injury, nor of his love for Brett. 
But his lengthy sketch of Cohn’s character, with whom he 
has little in common, and his encounter with Cohn and 
Frances impress on us his indifference to his choice of as- 
sociates. If withdrawal is an indication of inner poise, 
Jake has already reached that illumination. For with an 
amused noninvolvement he goes on to give us a long 
accoimt of Cohn, who has been coimected with him for 
some time. Cohn and Jake are to clash with each other 
over Brett, but that wiff be later. At the moment, Cohn is 
a boxer, a Jew, and, worst of all, a literary pretender. And 
yet Jake seems to have compassion enough for him to 
build him up for us. If the novel had started with Jake’s 
account of Bill Gorton (as Book II of the novel does), that 
would not have served Hemingway the same artistic pur- 
pose— that of revealing Jake’s emotional detachment. 

Cohn’s decision to break with Frances, and his sugges- 
tion to Jake that they take a vacation to South America, 
elicit the following reply from Jake: 

“Listen, Robert, going to anoth^ cotmtry doesn’t make 
any diBEerence. Tve tried all that You can’t get away from 
yourself by moving from one place to another. There’s 
nothing to that.”® 

This answer must be closely marked by us, for it estab- 
lishes early in the book Jake’s aloneness and his ability to 
live with himself. It not only establishes his aloneness; it 
also establishes the extent of his moral awareness. "You 
can’t get away from yourself” is another way of saying 
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that one has to learn to face the reality of oneself— have 
the courage to face that reality— and to face the reality of 
the total life around one. Going away to South America 
would not alter that pattern. Jake’s remarks also imply 
that he himself has gone through a similar cycle. ‘Tve 
tried all that,” are the words of a lonely man who has run 
the gantlet, has gone through hell and purgatory and has 
now come out at the other end. “Tve tried all that,” he tells 
Cohn, almost like a long-suffering saint. 

The novel thereby begins on a note of structural ex- 
perimentation, which sets off the character of the protag- 
onist sharply.® Very early we are given a glimpse of the 
two worlds, that of the self-projected, ego-maintained ac- 
tion of Cohn, and that of the subdued world of passivity, 
of creative awareness of the totality of existence of Jake 
Barnes. This pattern establishes itself firmly by the time 
Book I of the novel is finished, and then it repeats itself 
through the entire book. There is the world of systolic 
action, and there is the world of diastolic action. Many 
characters are involved in the drama that now unfolds it- 
self before us: Jake, Brett, Robert Cohn, Frances Clyne, 
Mrs. Braddocks, Georgette Leblanc, Zizi, Count Mippi- 
popolous, and some of the characters, particularly Jake 
and Brett, move freely from one world to the other. 
Though these worlds function at the same level, they 
are independent of each other in a striking way. 

Our concern with these two worlds, or two types of 
action, is botib qualitative and structural. Unless we see 
how the diastolic action complements the systolic one, we 
will lose the meaning of the work. In the forward move- 
ment of the story there are breaks, interludes, and pauses 
which in thought and action are distinct from the main 
story but which give additional force to the theme and 
structure of the novel. When Malcolm Cowley in an essay 
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on The Sun Also Rises says that “the street-by-street ac- 
counts of Jake Barnes’s wanderings througb Paris”^® 
weaken the story, he misses the intent of the novelist. A 
little consideration would show us that these wanderings 
are included by Hemingway on purpose, and that they 
form in the story some of the pauses, the moments of 
diastolic action. They— the street wanderings— are a mute 
insistence of Jake’s longing, which will not be still; of this 
lon^ng his physical restlessness and aimless rambles are 
only an expression. These wanderings help to reveal 
Jake’s character to us, and they add strength to the design 
of the story. 

ii 

The systolic action of the novel starts of an evening, 
when Jake in his ennui wanders from one bar to another. 
In a dance club he sees Brett with a number of youngsters, 
and this angers him, for they are an insipid lot. But Jake 
does not seize the opportunity to do anydiing about it: 

I was very angry. Somehow they always made me angry. 
I know they are supposed to be amusing, and you should 
be tolerant, but I wanted to swing on one, any one, any- 
thing to shatter that superior, simpering composure. Instead, 
I walked down the street and had a beer at the bar at the 
next Bal.^^ 

The reaction is typical of Jake, for one nowhere sees 
Hemingway’s heroes acquitting themselves as great men 
of action (as is generally believed about them). Rather, 
they are men given over to singular inertia. By inertia, it 
is not intended to suggest cowardice; it is the quality 
which has earlier been referred to as creative passivity- 
passivity by choice. Nowhere in The Sun Abo Rises, either 
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in his association with Robert Cohn or Romero or Mike, 
can there be claimed for Jake Barnes the position of a 
man of action. Even when he is confronted widi imminent 
action, as when Cohn comes forward to hit him, he goes 
under without offering any fight. The readiness with 
which he introduces Brett to Romero, a rival, and then 
leaves them alone that they may go on witb their ro- 
mance, would on the face of it lend credence to Cohn’s 
charge that he is a “pimp.” But he does so in conformity 
with his norm of behavior in the rest of the novel, that of 
resignation or nonaction. He has been through much, has 
seen through much, has suffered too much to be really 
bothered— ‘Tve tried all that.” He now wants to be his 
own self, detached and uninvolved.. 

The fijst momentous interruption in the novel, when 
systolic action ceases and passivity or diastolic action takes 
over, comes when Jake returns to his room after his eve- 
ning of booze and meaningless conviviality. He has been 
alone with Brett for a good while during the evening, and 
while he was with her the ache of love had made itself 
felt immediately. But there are no protestations from him 
when he is with Brett; his self-possession is absolute. He 
has been making fun of his injury, he has even been acting 
“big,” but now he is alone in his room. For some time he 
continues the act, or as Dr. Eric Berne would have said, 
playing the game with himself. With an indifference 
bordering on callousness, he opens his mail and attends 
to its contents. The minute details that Hemingway puts 
into this particular passage— details of Jake’s apparent ab- 
sorption with the world of conscious, systolic action- 
help to heighten the impact of what Jake has borne 
through the years. He makes note of his withdrawals from 
the bank and discovers tiiat he has a balance of $1,832.60. 
Calmly he writes the figure down on the back of the bank 
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Statement. He reads about ibe forthcoming marriage of 
Katherine Kirby, and proceeds to make light of the name. 
He then adds up the list of all the people he knows of who 
have pompous names or names with a title. 

We are now slipping into diastolic action. Systolic action 
is moving on the surface, but below the surface Jake is 
contending with the fact that he has spent an evening 
with Brett after a long time— with Brett for whom he so 
passionately longs. And then suddenly, while he is making 
fun of the pompous names and is supposed to be in a 
hilarious mood, the systolic activity, the activity con- 
trolled by the will of man, or conditioned by it, stops, and 
the forward movement of the story comes to a stop too. 
We are in the diastolic period now, the period of a pause 
in the narrative. 

We hear Jake saying: “Brett had a title, too. Lady 
Ashley. To heU with Brett. To hell with you. Lady 
Ashley.”“ 

This sentence comes all of a sudden. The abruptness of 
the remarks, the compulsive need for them, shows the 
onset of diastolic action. 

Though he still keeps up the brave front and even tells 
us the colors of the bidlfight papers by his bed (“One was 
orange. The other yellow”), his hold on his conscious mind 
has slipped in spite of himself. He is now in another level 
of consciousness. It must be stressed that the other con- 
sciousness or the passivity noticed here is not to be con- 
fused with the subconscious hold of psychological fiction. 
The subconscious of psychological fiction is a part of the 
conscious mind; it supports and controls the conscious 
mind. The novelist returns to it to substantiate the con- 
scious action of his characters; he goes to it to find support 
for what is happening on the surface. But the passivity or 
the other consciousness of Hemingway is a different reahn 
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of awareness, which coexists with the conscious mind in 
its own right. 

The human psyche is a very complex thing, and one of 
the disservices that psychology, at least Freudian psychol- 
ogy, has done maiddnd is to explain away the human 
psyche and destroy its mystery and complexity. The en- 
tire body of literature, in all ages and in all countries, has 
concerned itself with the question of moral evil. Why 
should there be evil in the world, for which there is no 
logical explanation? We can imderstand the evil that man 
brings on himself through his- misdeeds. But why should 
there be collective evil, evil for which the individual is in 
no way responsible? Psychology never attempts to go 
beyond the limited nature of its investigations. It never 
concerns itself either witih the totality of life or with the 
mystery that created life. 

There are thus levels of consciousness over which the 
human mind may have no control. His subconscious he 
may be able to imderstand, may even be able to sublimate 
or rise above. But what to do with the other levels of 
consciousness? 

There are not only other levels of consciousness, there is 
another level of “time” as well. J. W. Dunne, the noted 
physicist, mathematically tried to prove the existence of 
time completely independent of^man or his known con- 
sciousness or knowledge. His books. An Experiment 
with Time, Intrusions?, Nothing Dies, and The Serial Uni- 
verse, are known to scholars in the West but are not so 
widely read as they should be. Dunne was one of the 
few Western scientists to take formal note of modes of 
consciousness or time lying outside the conscious range of 
the psyche. But the time theories of Dunne and the con- 
cepts of the unknown time are not magic formulas or for- 
mulas dealing with the supernatural. The argument be- 
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hind these theories is that the human psyche can in its 
normal state of awareness function only in terms of the 
known. But there are moments when the imknown can 
make itself felt to the human psyche. No preparation on 
the part of the psyche is required to meet the imknown. 
Preparation, rather, will interfere with the co imnuni on 
with the unknown. This communion comes on its own. 
The only contribution required from die individual is that 
he be in a state of passivity, that his conscious ego and 
will be in abeyance. In such case, the individual becomes 
receptive to the unknown, he is in a state of readiness to 
receive the unknown when it visite him. 

Jake Barnes is now at that level of passivity, and the 
forward movement of the story is halted. We are now 
functioning at a difEerent time level. There is a pause, 
as far as the conscious time level is concerned. He un- 
dresses, looks at his mutilated body, and gets into bed. His 
head starts “to work.” ‘The old grievance,” he mutters: 

I never used to realize it, I guess. I try and play it along and 
just not make trouble for people. Probably I never would 
have had any trouble if I hadn’t run into Brett when tiiey 
shipped me to England. I suppose she only wanted what 
she couldn’t have. Well, people were that way. To hell with 
people. The Catholic Church had an awfully good way of 
handling all that. Good advice, anyway. Not to think about 
it. Oh, it was swell advice. Try and take it sometime. Try 
and take it.“ 

This may seem to be rationalizing, but it is not. The 
whole scene is a part of the tremendous forces that are 
now making themselves alive and for whidi he has no apt 
verbal formulations. The repetitive “Try and take it some- 
time. Try and take it,” with respect to the maxim not to 
think about the past, is not a call of wisdom but of the 
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hopelessness of such a procedure. The force of Jake’s con- 
scious will is down now, and we have Jake before us in 
the raw— lonesome, miserable, madly in love, and longing 
for consummation. 

And this is what follows: 

I lay awake thinking and my mind jumping around. Then 
I couldn’t keep away from it, and I started to think about 
Brett and all tiie rest of it went away. I was thinking about 
Brett and my mind stopped jmnping around and started 
to go in sort of smooth waves.. Then all of a sudden I started 
to cry. Then after a while it was better and I lay in bed and 
listened to the heavy trams go by and way down the street, 
and then I wait to sleep.^* 

The rapidity of Jake’s emotional shifts, the brevity of 
his admissions, tbe horror of the spontaneous tears are 
recorded by Hemingway with mudi ability. Contrasted 
with what has gone before in the novel, the present mo- 
ment is characterized by unmobility. For a while the 
immobility is shattered when Brett arrives at Jake’s flat, 
drank and demanding and talking incessandy of her latest 
lover. Count Mippipopolous, and for a second Jake feels 
sorry that he should have been crying for such a woman. 
But this is just for a second, for his passive self is in com- 
plete control and his will cannot function yet. He has 
only to bok out of the window at Brett to feel forlorn 
once again: 

I went bade upstairs and from the open window watched 
Brett walldng up the street to the big limousine drawn up 
to the curb under the arc-light She got in and it started off. 
I turned around. On the table was an empty glass and a 
glass half-full of brandy and soda. I took them both out to 
die kitdien and poured the half-full glass down the sink. 
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I turned off the gas in the dining-room, kicked off my slip- 
pers sitting on the bed, and got into bed. This was Brett, 
that I had felt like crying about. Then I thought o£ hw 
walking up the street and stepping into the car, as I had 
last seen her, and of course in a little while I felt like hell 
again. It is awfully easy to be hard-boiled about everything 
in the daytime, but at night it is another thing.^® 

iii 

It is in scenes such as this that Hemingway’s original 
contribution as an artist becomes noteworthy. It should 
be admitted that most twentieth-century writers— poets, 
dramatists, or novelists— have looked upon external action 
as suspect and have attempted to go beyond it to a new 
xmderstanding of time. Bergsons duree has had "wide 
popularity, and Virginia Woolf, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, 
and D. H. Lawrence have tried to interpret it in their own 
way. But instead of going beyond external action or 
physical time, as durSe really implies, most of the time 
they only entangle themselves in a debate on the subject. 
T. S. Eliot’s line “all time is unredeemable” in Four Quar- 
tets is of special interest, as it is representative of the 
interpretation most modem waiters have put on durSe}^ 
The entire poetry of Eliot revolves around the concept 
of time, but in Four Quartets it is the main theme. Eliot’s 
“all time is unredeemable” suggests that time is a per- 
manent entity or a fixed entity beyond which man cannot 
go. He shrewdly sees the relationship between tiie past, 
present, and future, but he sees it only at the level of 
the intellect^ at the level of the knowm. But duree or 
spiritual time depends more on human intuition. It is a 
state of consciousness which transcends the intellect and 
works widi its own secret rhythm. 

D. H. Lawrence comes closer than any other of these 
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artists to Bergson’s dwrie. His “mindlessness” is symbolic 
of the dark forces functioning in the universe and in man, 
which forces he sees as supreme. But even in his case, 
at times it is a “discussion” of mindlessness rather than a 
creative presentation of it. Almost two-thirds of Women 
in Love is over before Rupert Birldn can convince Ursula 
that it is better to follow the blood dian the mind. But 
in Hemingway we are taken beyond the external action by 
catching the characters ofiE guard. This may appear am- 
bivalent, for surely those characters are his own creation, 
as are the moments when they are supposed to be ofE 
guard. But in his ability to make the moments when we 
see his characters without their masks look natural, as 
if the novelist himself were startled at the secret revela- 
tions, lies Hemingway’s talent. Writing to Bernard Beren- 
son in 1954, Hemingway described the ability to make 
the impalpable not only palpable but natural as the chief 
virtue of an artist.^^ He himself possessed this ability in 
ample measure. 


iv 

The day after Jake’s encoimter with Brett described 
above, Jake is supposed to meet Brett at 5 o’clock in the 
evening at Hotel Crillon, but she does not appear there. 
At the level of systolic action, chapter 6 (where this 
happens) is the dullest chapter in The Sun Also Rises, 
where nothing of value to further the plot of the novel 
takes place. We discover that Cohn is perhaps in love 
with Brett, but any sensitive reader of die book should 
have known that by now. Then we are given a detailed 
account of what is happening between Cohn and Frances, 
which has no essential bearing on the rest of the story. 
But when Jake returns home, tired and exhausted, there 
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comes a scene of passivity, of diastolic action, of such 
magnitude that it adds a totally new dimension to the 
novel. 

We are now in chapter 7. Jake is going up the stairs 
and the concierge tells him that the lady of the previous 
night, Brett that is, has been in to see him and will call 
again. Soon afterwards Brett arrives, this time escorted 
by Count Mippipopolous in person. Jake has had a shower 
and leaves the Count and Brett, to go into his bedroom 
to dress. He is feeling “tired and pretty rotten” when 
Brett joins him in the bedroom. 

“What’s the matter, darling? Do you feel rocky?” 

She kissed me cooDy on the forehead. 

“Oh, Brett, I love you so much.” 

“Darling,” she said. Then: “Do you want me to send him 
away?”^® 

She is of course speaking of Coimt Mippipopolous, but 
what is the meaning of the “Then” here? What does it 
denote a break with or a break away from? What does 
Jake want? What is it that he cannot receive or accom- 
plish in the presence of Count Mippipopolous? He is not 
the kind of man who indulges in self-pity, so he wouldn’t 
need this sohtude for mere verbal reassurances from Brett. 
What is it that Brett dreads, rather, longs for and dreads 
at the same time, every time Jake comes too close to 
her physically? What is the “hell” that she has referred 
to more than once so far in the story? 

She goes to the next room and sends the Count away. 

She was gone out of the room. I lay face down on the bed. 
I was having a bad time. I heard them talking but I did not 
listen. Brett came in and sat on the bed. 

‘Toor old darling.” She stroked my head. 
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“What did you say to him?” I was lying with my face 
away from her. I did not want to see her. 

“Sent him for champagne. He loves to go for champagne.” 

Then later: “Do you feel better, darling? Is the head any 
better?” 

“It’s better.” 

“Lie quiet. He’s gone to the other side of town.”^® 

Again tihe mysterious interpolation “Then later.” What 
does it signify? What has happened meanwhile? Why is 
Jake’s head suddenly “better” now? Hemingway has pre- 
ferred to leave this part of the narration an enigma, for 
perhaps he was not quite sure in his mind whether to 
give expression to what he wanted to convey or not. 
Alternatively, he may not have been sure in advance of 
the limi t to which Jake’s privation would take him. But 
it seems certain that during this scene Jake receives and 
Brett gives him a perverted sexual satisfaction. Such satis- 
faction has been the subject of Uterature earlier. But the 
solicitude with which Hemingway presents die theme, 
and also how he projects it more as a necessity of the 
moment or the circumstance in question than as a varia- 
tion willfully contrived, speak of his craftsmanship. 

For Jake and Brett in The Sun Also Rises, their longing 
for each other is a matter of life and death. By the time 
we reach the scene under discussion, Hemingway has 
postulated this for us in categorical emotional references. 
And now that the forward movement of the story is over, 
we caimot go any further in that direction. In the stillness 
of the moment, both Jake and Brett see the uncommon 
and the unthinkable as their present demand— a demand 
which comes with an insistence and compels obedience. 
The simple adverb “then.” repeated a little later as “then 
later,” shows the fulfillment of that urge, while the forward 
action of the novel is at a standstill. Brett must have been 
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aware of what Jake wants. Maybe they have had recourse 
to the practice earlier, or have lived in expectation and 
fear of it, for that would explain Brett’s nervousness when- 
ever she is alone with Jake. But it is a tragic situation, 
with almost the inevitability of fate behind it. They had 
not willed it or planned it; with their conscious minds 
diey may even have fought against it. And yet, there it 
comes as a strange command which would t^e no nada 
for an answer, and Hemingway with extreme skill con- 
veys to us the reversal of the norm, without being too 
explicit or too remote, keeping just the right distance 
between himself and the reader. 

V 

It may be pertinent to point out here that for Heming- 
way the unimown is not always “holy” or “religious” in 
a narrow sense. For one could otherwise question the 
validity of an unknown which sends out such commands 
as Jake and Brett have just received. In this context, one 
has to see the^ biological realism ^at pervades Heming- 
way’s work. Throughout, Hemingway seems to have taken 
the attitude that the xmknown is mysterious and he avoids 
any attempt to rationalize about it. Artists like Words- 
worth and Emerson, laudable though their theories of 
nature were, imposed a hinnan design on the scheme of 
nature. Nature or divinity (for that is what they meant 
by nature) is not always kind to man. In fact, very often 
nature is openly hostile to man and, as Aldous Huxley 
said, if Wordsworth had been to the tropics he would 
have seen a different face of nature. At times nature 
seems kind to man, genial to him; at other times it does 
not appear to care for him at all. 

What is implied is that divinity has its owm ethical 
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standards which cannot be determined by man in terms 
of his human language. There is an endless mutation 
going on in life, and die biology of the moment is as strong 
an attribute of it as anything else. Again, die unknown, 
or divinity, is also concerned widi total life radier than 
vrith die life of one or two individuals. Surely the unknown 
will visit an individual who is in a state of passivity or 
readiness for it, but die form in which the visitation will 
come is impredictable. 


vi 

Systolic action picks up once again from this scene of 
diastolic action between Jake Barnes and Brett. Brett 
goes away to San Sebastian, and in course of time aU tibe 
major characters, widi die addition of Bill Gorton, collect 
at Pamplona. It is not here intended to offer an analysis 
of every scene that follows, but the narrative pattern out- 
lined above maintains itself through the remainder of the 
novel. Of especial interest, in die remaining part, are 
chapters 14 and 18 in Book 11 and the whole of Book III. 
The only time Jake enjoys conscious action is when he 
and Bill Gorton are fishing together in the mountains. But 
most of the time he is at his best in inaction. He is then 
in touch with strange, mysterious forces, and he is at a 
point of stillness— at peace with himself. The beauty of 
the unknown, its terrible beauty if one likes, is that no 
two moments of passivity are alike. Each brings its own 
challenge and its own response. Occasionally it appears 
in moments of drunkenness ('TJnder the wine I lost the 
disgusted feeling and was happy”), at other times it comes 
as an impulse to pray (there is only a single reference 
to this in the novel, but a tnuching one) . Most often it only 
demands submission to the inevitable. 
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The last great diastolic pause in the novel is when 
everyone has departed from Pamplona and Brett has gone 
away with the bullfighter and Jake is in San Sebastian 
( Book III ) . Soon Jake starts receiving Brett s frantic wires 
for help and he propels himself into systolic action, but 
for the time being he is utterly passive. The three days 
that he spends there in that mood are like the world 
created anew. He makes no reference during that time 
to any of his comrades or even to Brett. Life around is 
fresh and cool. He swims in the bay, watches cycle rac- 
ing, and almost in slow motion Hemingway makes us 
aware of the sounds and smells of the sm^ town dirough 
Jake’s sensibility; he is fully ahve to what is happening 
around him. There is a newness in the air and Jake is 
only a part of that newness. ‘Tt felt as though you could 
never sink,” he says speaking of his swimming in the bay, 
which is symbolic, because for these three days Jake could 
not sink in the sea of life either. 

Come the telegrams and oflF he goes to seek Brett. The 
pattern that Hemingway imposes on the structure of his 
narrative is the pattern he imposes on the lives of his 
protagonists. Life as well as art runs in a series of cycles: 
forward movement and pauses in the structure; activity 
and passivity in the lives of the characters. Jake is back 
in the world of action, and Brett once again is sitting 
next to him in a taxi, whispering, “Oh, J^e, we could 
have had such a damned good time together,” and once 
again the movement of the taxi pushes her against Jake’s 
body, and the story ends with Jake’s reply to Brett, “Yes, 
isn’t it pretty to think so?”“ But the story does not really 
end; it has just begun again on another cycle. Are we not 
familiar with the situation and the wor^? Has this not 
happened several times before? Of course it has. Of course 
the conversation which has started will have to go on. 
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Will there be other pauses in the story, will there be other 
moments of diastolic action? Of couKe there will be. Will 
Brett once again ask Jake if he is feeling better, after an 
ominous interruption from the author of “then later”? 
Maybe she will and maybe she will not. What we can 
say is that they will again be in touch with the unknown. 
They will have to wait in humility and listen to its call 
and obey. The novel has not really finished. The novel 
goes on. The story has in fact just started. 



3 


A Farewell To Arms 


Whereas The Sun Also Rises is a study of moral disorder, 
in A Farewell to Arms Hemingway devotes himself to 
order and harmony. The background of both novels is the 
First World War, the more so in the second novel, where 
the systolic action is set right in the midst of it War itself 
is a symbol of disorder, but Hemingway is not primarily 
concerned with the war in either of the novels. He sees 
war as a pressine, something that impinges on human life. 
But dien there are many other pressures to which man is 
exposed, pressures that impinge on human life in the 
same way that war does. The primary concern of the 
novelist is with human response to these pressmres, and 
not with the pressures themselves. In The Sun Also Rises, 
Hemingway sees this response emerging in the form of 
a massive disorder. In A FaretoeU to Arms there is again 
surface disorder, but Hemingway shows how order can 
be created out of that disorder. 

Leslie Fiedler in Love and Death in the American 
Novel speaks of the inability of the typical Hemingway 
character to love, and hurriedly heaps several censorious 
observations on the novelist: “much addicted to describ- 
ing the sex act,” “descriptions of the sexual encoimter 
are intentionally brutal,” is only “conafortable in dealing 
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with ‘men without women.’ ” He goes on to say that Hem- 
ingway’s women are just “bitches”; “had Catherine lived, 
she could only have turned into a bitch.”^ 

This is unfair criticism, for it is not based on facts. 
Hemingway has certainly drawn bitches in his fiction, but 
he has also dravra women full of nobility. Similarly, there 
are characters in his fiction who seem incapable of love. 
On the other hand there are other characters who are 
extremely lofty in that sentiment. 

Frederick Henry and Catherine are two characters of 
the latter kind, and A Farewell to Arms is a great novel 
of love. As in The Sun Also Rises, there is a constant re- 
frain here too: “All I wanted was to see Catherine. The 
rest of the time I was glad to kill.”^ This is Frederick 
speaking, giving expression to his longing. In The Sun 
Also Rises, however, it was the refrain of thwarted emo- 
tion; here it is that of consummation. The order or the 
harmony is the harmony of love, which manifests itself 
in spite of the chaos of war. And this harmony is to be 
seen at all levels of commitment— of society, of the family, 
and of “fatherhood.” For indeed if there is “farewell” at 
one level of the plot, at the other there is participation 
and acceptance. 

However, this harmony is once again seen or realized 
by Hemingway through passivity, and it is diastolic ac- 
tion which registers its impact for us. His heroes derive 
their sensitivity, their power to suffer (Jake Barnes) or 
their power to love (Frederick Henry), from the immense 
repose and quiescence they possess. It is beyond them to 
function merely at the level of physical or systolic action. 
At that level they are the least aUve. The soul in them, 
the quality which correlates impressions and images and 
provokes responses of new feelings, functions only when 
the systolic action has come to an end. For this purpose 
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iiie structure of each novel is intricately built and evolp&d 
by Hemingway to provide periodical pauses or caesura^ 
in the flow of the narration, when diastolic action reigns 
supreme. It is in diastolic action that Hemingway’s char- 
acters display their finest nuances, giving each story its 
peculiar tone and resonance. 


ii 

We will first deal with the issue of war, for if Heming- 
way’s motive, or the purpose of his art, was to present 
“action,” there could not have been a better opportunity 
than this one. The systolic action of the novel begins with 
a scene of the battlefront; the theme on the surface deals 
with the subject of war. Hemingway could have continued 
building up that theme through the novel. 

It should be acknowledged that the generation which 
was immediately exposed to the book perhaps read A 
Farewell to Arms as a great war novel, a novel of “action.” 
Robert Penn Warren speaks of the “heroic self” in Fred- 
erick and then refers to the hypnotic force of the book.® 
But to a reader of a succeeding generation, who can think 
of World War I only vicariously, such personally gratify- 
ing sentiments do not come easily. He, on the other hand, 
observes that Frederick is if anyAing “uiiheroic.” For such 
a reader the force of the book lies in other directions. 

In this respect, it is interesting to observe that Heming- 
way’s editor. Maxwell Perkins himself, had reservations 
about A Farewell to Arms as a war novel. Another reader 
of the book, Owen Wister, to whom Perkins submitted 
the novel for his comments because he had expressed great 
concern for Hemingway, also had his reservations. 

In a long letter to Hemingway on 24 May 1929, Perkins 
gave expression to these views. He said that up to tihe 
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point where Cadierine and Lt. Henry reached Switzer- 
land, the two elements of love and war combined per- 
fectly; after that the war was almost forgotten. Owen 
Wister, on the other hand, saw the novel only as a love 
story.* Perkins offered suggestions as to how the war might 
be brought back into the story, but Hemingway ignored 
those suggestions. (Hemingway had in any case written 
to Robert Bridges earher, on 23 February 1929, that he 
was not attempting to paint a picture of the sordidness of 
war in A FareuoeU to Arms. That, he wrote, had been done 
by others many times. Bridges was then editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine, in which the novel was serialized.®) 

With the passage of time, one’s reaction to A Farewell 
to Arms as a war novel becomes further qualified and 
marked with reservations. From the very start, we notice 
that the story begins on a note of “indistinct” specifica- 
tions, contrary to the precise naming of a scene of action. 
We are told of “a” house, in “a” viUage, and we are told 
of “many” victories, and of the narrator’s sitting with “a” 
friend, drinking and celebrating, and “someone’s” coming 
in and eventually of the narrator’s going on leave. The 
“indistinct” note continues. Frederick returns from the 
leave, and we hear of “many more guns in the country” 
and “a few more houses” hit by shell fire, of “a” soldier 
sitting on a bench outside the house where Frederick’s 
quarters are and of “an” ambulance beside the door. 

The scene is purposefully vague, as though the novelist’s 
main concern lay elsewhere. Things, objects, and human 
beings are mentioned but not strongly individualized. 

In addition, Hemingway clearly establishes the boredom 
with which Frederick looks at life around him. Unfike a 
man of action, he is not only indifferent to the fighting at 
the front, but he is also indifferent to the fate of the 
combatants. 
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He goes on leave and even this fails to revive him. A 
long passage can bear reproduction in full here, as it 
gives us an insight into Fredericks personality. 

This is the account he renders to himself of what he 
had done when he was away on leave: 

I had gone to no place where the roads were frozen and 
hard as iron, where it was clear cold and dry and the snow 
was dry and powdery and hare-tracks in the snow and the 
peasants took off their hats and called you Lord and there 
was good hunting. I had gone to no such place but to the 
smoke of cafes and nights when the room whirled and you 
needed to look at the wall to make it stop, nights in bed, 
drunk, when you knew that that was all there was, and the 
strange excitement of waking and not knowing who it was 
with you, and the world all unreal in the dark and so excit- 
ing that you must resume again unknowing and not caring 
in the night, sure that this was all and all and all and not 
caring. Suddenly to care very much and to sleep to wake 
with it sometimes morning and all that had been there gone 
and everything sharp and hard and clear and sometimes a 
dispute about the cost. Sometimes still pleasant and fond 
and warm and breakfast and lunch. Sometimes all niceness 
gone and glad to get out on the street but always another 
day starting and dien another night I tried to tell about 
the night and the difference between the night and the day 
and how the night was better imless the day was very clean 
and cold and I could not tell it; as I cannot teU it now. But 
if you have had it you know.^ 

What kind of language is this? The synoptic significance 
of the passage as a commentar}^ on a man of action is self- 
evident. A man of action is a person who goes out to face 
the reality of the moment, whereas, by Frederick s own 
words, he is trying to submerge liimself in antidotes to 
action— drink, sleep, cheap sex, and the like. The passage, 
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however, explodes Philip Young’s “trauma” theory. Though 
Frederick has not yet received the physical wound, he is 
already frustrated and sick. “But if you have had it you 
know.” Have had what? Surely not a physical injury; £hat 
is to be in the future. The cause for his boredom or sick- 
ness perforce must be seen in some other factor. But this 
passage also explodes the myth of the “heroic” Frederick. 
Frederick rather is a man disenchanted with the life of 
action. 

The actual scenes of battle in the novel are very few; 
there are only two major ones, as a matter of fact, where 
we see Frederick in terms of personal involvement with 
the war. The first of these lasts for one day, the second for 
about three. 

It is in the first that Frederick receives the woimd 
which figures so conspicuously in subsequent Hemingway 
criticism. But ironically he receives it while he is sitting 
quietly in a dugout with four of his companions, eating 
macaroni and white cheese. 

Later, Frederick gives a truthful account of what hap- 
pened when he was hit, and he is merciless in his banter. 

Rinaldi has come to see him in the hospital and tells 
him that he has been recommended for decoration. “What 
for?” asks Frederick. 

“Because you are gravely wounded. They say if you can 
prove you did any heroic act you can get the silver. Other- 
wise it will be the bronze. Tell me exacdy what happened. 
Did you do any heroic act?” 

“No,” I said. “I was blown up while we were eating 
cheese.” 

“Be serious. You must have done something heroic either 
before or afta:. Remember earefuUy.” 

‘T did not.” 

“Didn’t you carry anybody on your back? Gordini says 
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you carried several people on your back but tbe medical 
major at die first post declares it is impossible. He bas to 
sign tibe proposition for citation.” 

“I didn’t carry anybody. I couldn’t move.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Rinaldi. 

He took off his gloves. 

“I think we can get you the silver. Didn’t you refuse to 
be medically aided before the others?” 

“Not very firmly,”^ 

One can understand Rinaldi’s warm-heartedness, but 
there is no internal evidence to show that Frederick was 
at any time particularly valorous. What further baffles the 
reader is that Frederick has apparently no feelings about 
the wound he has received. Whereas he is not brave about 
it, he is not bitter either. A trauma or injury of die psyche 
can develop only if the physical injury has reached that 
level of consciousness. But Frederick is unmindful of the 
incident in a manner indicative of apathy. 

In his second involvement with the batdefront, he 
fares no better. He is by now in love and would rather 
extend his stay at the hospital in Milan, where he is under 
treatment. The news of the war reaches him dimly and 
he registers nothing beyond casual bits like, “at the front 
they were advancing on the Carso,” “The West front did 
not sound so good,” or “the fighting at the front went very 
badly.” 

At last he reaches the front, and before two days are 
over the order comes to retreat— “We heard that Germans 
and Austrians had broken through in tihe north and were 
coming down the moimtain valleys toward Cividale and 
Udine.”* Along with the rest, he runs to the rear. 

That, so far as Frederick Henry is concerned, is the 
end of his direct involvement with action. It is true that 
the immediate desertion is brought about by the brutality 
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of the firing squad he had to face, and in order to save his 
life the only way out was to run. But we are not given to 
understand that at any time during his earlier participa- 
tion he felt deeply disturbed by the war. Nor do we see 
in him any inner necessity to act; after deserting he makes 
no effort to return to his unit or get in touch with the 
right authorities. Soon, in a moment of utter passivity, 
when he is lying exhausted in the train on the way to 
Milan to rejoin Catherine, he sees in a flash that war in 
any case is bad. The illumination comes to him when 
he is in a diastolic stance, when the systolic action has 
ceased, and he bids “farewell” to war and action for good. 
“You were out of it now. You had no more obligation,” 
he tells himself. There is a tone of finality in his farewell, 
which seals his act of disassociation even at the mental 
level: 

I was not against them. I was through. I wished them 
all the luck. There were the good ones, and the brave ones, 
and the calm ones and the sensible ones, and they deserved 
it. But it was not my diow any more.® 


If these alone, war and action, were the raison of 
A Farewell to Arms, the novel would have to be dismissed 
as a faihire. Opinion in the matter would of course vary, 
but the novel neither registers an atmosphere of war nor 
records acts of personal heroism which go to make a great 
war novel, like War and Peace or AU Quiet on the Western 
Front. 

But the essential theme of the novel, and the essential 
plot, revolve around the emotion of love. It is a story of 
love at the time of war, but the war is not presented here 
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as a disruptive factor. For the disruptive effects of the war, 
we have to go to The Sun Also Rises. It seems to be a 
salient feature of Hemingway’s art that die mood regis- 
tered is invariably contemporaneous with the action. The 
crippling effects of the war, which turned a whole genera- 
tion into ‘lost men” or “liollow men,” became apparent 
only after the war was over, and to have transferred a 
subsequent mood to an earlier period of action would 
have amounted to artistic dishonesty. But Hemingway 
preserves his artistic neutrality faithfully. The war— while 
the war was going on— was bad since one’s friends died 
in it and one suffered injuries. But it did not prevent one 
from loving, or from enjoying the beauty of nature, or 
from drinking and eating, or from being sensitive to the 
seasons (which figure so conspicuously in A Farewell to 
Arms). If anything, the war aided one in those activities: 
the frustrations recounted in A Farewell to Arms are no 
more than the normal frustrations of all living; they are 
not abetted by or swollen because of the war. 

But in the principal theme, the love between Frederick 
and Catherine, Hemingway displays all his versatility and 
his maturity as an artist, and the novel takes on an tmusual 
dimension. For A Farewell to Arms is a unique novel of 
the peace of love, of its harmony and order, in spite of 
what several critics have said (Robert Penn Warren: 
“Chaotic and brutal”^). On the surface Frederick is cyni- 
cal and Cadierine neurotic. There are several occasions 
in the story when the pessimistic mood indicative of 
universal disorder and rejection is overtly stated. Helen 
Ferguson teDs Frederick, when he asserts that he will 
never fight with Catherine, ‘Tou’U die then. Fight or die. 
That’s what people do.”^^ When assured by Frederick that 
she is too brave and nothing ever happens to the brave, 
Catherine replies: ‘They die of course.”^ While rowing 
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on the lake in their flight to Switzerland, Catherine does 
not care whether or not the oar hits her in the stomach: 
“If it did, life might be much simpler.”^® When Catherine 
is suffering in the labor room, Frederick exclaims, “So 
now they got her in the end. You never get away with 
anything.”^^ Images of death and destruction appear at 
other places as weU and they have been systematically 
counted and labeled by critics.^® But the subtle, under- 
lying thread behind all this disorder is a cosmic order and 
particularly the order of consummated love, which takes 
shape vividly in spite of the fact that Frederick is a cynic, 
Catherine a neurotic, Rinaldi a ribald, and Miss Ferguson 
a puritan. The handicaps only help to set off that order 
and harmony, and it is in the projection and presentation 
of the feeling of love— in the language and the structural 
devices employed by Hemingway— that the force of A 
Farewell to Arms as a great work of art lies. 

And it is here also that the power of passivity as an 
enormous influence of moral perception and m^vidual 
dignity is registered. For, as has been observed earlier, 
passivity serves as a medium of communication between 
Hemingway’s characters and the Unknown. Hemingway 
celebrates the life of the senses, but there is a sixth sense 
whose life he glorifies even more than that of the five 
physical senses. And that is the intuitive sense, the sub- 
merged “self” of his characters, which every now and then 
comes to the surface. It is through this sixth sense that 
Hemingway’s characters establish their relationship witih 
“God” or with spiritual wisdom. Judging by their con- 
firmed egos, by what they assert or do in systolic moods, 
judging by what their minds developed through wiU and 
conscious effort demand, the characters in A Farewell to 
Arms do not appear to be mutually compatible. But in 
moments of passivity, in diastolic moods— for which Hem- 
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ingway provides occasions and space through caesuras— 
when the ego is temporarily suspended, tiie intuitive part 
of each character takes over. And this intuitive part, 
motivated as it is by the moral and final ends of man, 
directs the characters to creative and cosmic ends, to ends 
of fulfillment, of companionship, of love, in short, to 
ends of eternal order and meaningfulness. 

Let us consider the growth of the relationship between 
Frederick and Catherine. Frederick has hardly any feel- 
ings for the girl when he meets her for the first time. He 
pursues her, more as though he were following up an 
afiFair than anything else. At the slightest protestation of 
endearment on the part of Catherine or at the slightest 
demand of attachment from her, his immediate response 
is: “What the heU.” His sole desire in these earlier en- 
counters is to get Catherine into a quiet comer to satisfy 
his lust: “Isn’t there anywhere we can go?”^® If Catherine 
demurs, he is willing to offer her reassurances of his love, 
but confiding at the same to the reader that what he iS 
saying is a “He.” 

I thought she was probably a Htde crazy. It was all right 
if she was. I did not care what I was getting into. This was 
better than going every evening to the house for officers 
where the girls climbed all over you and put your cap on 
backward as a sign of affection between ffieir trips upstairs 
with brother officers. I knewT did not love Catherine Barkley 
nor had any idea of loving her. This was a game, like bridge, 
in which you said things instead of playing cards. lake 
bridge you had to pretend you were playing for money or 
playing for some stakes. Nobody had mentioned what the 
stakes were. It was all right with me.^^ 

So that is how it is, in the beginning. He is devastating 
in his comments and seems to be very sure of himself— 
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sure of what he wants from life. But his cynicism makes it 
all the more possible for us to realize the value of the 
love that ultimately manifests itself for him. He never 
completely submits himself to Catherine, even then. But 
he is aware later of the fine thing that has come to pass 
between them, a rare thing, and to that visitation he does 
submit. 

As far as Catherine is concerned, she is a most sensi- 
tively drawn character, a rather unusual character in 
Western fiction. She is fair and beautiful, which is under- 
standable. Western fiction is replete with fair and beauti- 
ful women. But she is at the same time elusive and other- 
worldly, far too resilient and far too moral to offer scope 
to an artist for precise formulations and definitions. The 
unity of form that distinguishes Western art from Eastern 
is largely based on a cognizable set of values and a cor- 
respondingly exact sense of line and form. The artist in 
the East as well is concerned with values and with line 
and form, but his objective there is to also suggest forces 
which the artist, being himself physical in origin and 
hence limited, can never encompass. Thus most repre- 
sentations in Eastern art tend to be somewhat loose and 
fluid. This looseness imposes its own unity on the total 
design of the work, as witness the innumerable frescoes 
in the Ajanta caves or the imhurried love story of Shakun- 
tala and Dushyant in Kalidasa’s play Shakuntala. But that 
kind of unity is different from the empirical unity of West- 
ern art. 

Catherine is a character painted at the level of the 
“supra-consciousness” of Eastern art, for she certainly is 
innocence incarnate in this imperfect and incomplete 
world. If she dies at the end, it is not because Hemingway 
was incapable of showing love or because his male char- 
acters, as Leslie Fiedler would have us believe, are in- 
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capable of falberhood, incapable of bearing the respon- 
sibility of marriage. The evidence from the story does not 
warrant such a conclusion. Indeed, if she must die, it is 
because she is too innocent, too good to hve. She is like 
Cordelia, another fine portrayal of unmitigated innocence. 
With the outline of form and character clearly defined in 
the case of most characters in Western fiction, Catherine’s 
(and Cordelia’s) plasticity offers the reader a pleasant 
siiiprise. 

That she is no fool and that she is not treating her 
friendship with Frederick as an escape from her memories 
of her dead lover may be seen from this passage: 

“This is a rotten game we play, isn’t it?” 

“What game?” 

“Don’t be duff.” 

“I’m not, on purpose.” 

“You’re a nice boy,” she said. “And you play it as well as 
you know how. But it’s a rotten game.” 

“Do you always know what people think?” 

“Not always. But I do with you. You don’t have to pretend 
you love me. That’s over for the evening. Is there anything 
you’d like to talk about?” 

“But I do love you.” 

“Please let’s not lie when we don’t have to. I had a very 
fine little show and I’m all right now. You see I’m not mad 
and I’m not gone off. It’s only a little sometimes.”^ 

When one is sensitively aware of what he is doing, of 
the “game” he is playing, it ceases to be a game. Cadierine 
was apparently hit hard by the loss of her lover. But tiiat 
event did not destroy her vulnerability to tihe new. Brett 
in The Sun Also Rises is not only dead mentally; to a con- 
siderable extent she is dead spiritually too. Her whole life 
consists in multiplying of experiences in the attempt to 
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revive a feeling she had once known with someone, then 
lost. When her lover died in the war, she hung on to the 
memory of that experience. The lovers that she picks up 
now, the sexual excesses to which she drives herself, are 
only somehow to revive in herself the old experience. 
Psychologists make much of trauma as the impact of an 
external experience on an individual, which takes hold of 
his mind for good. But in the ensuing tragedy the villain 
is not the experience but the individual. Experiences come 
and go, in Aeir own designated time. But some persons 
will hold on to a particular experience, even when ihe ex- 
perience itself is dead. The variety of hfe is endless, each 
day offering something new to those who will be humble 
enough to receive it. But persons who come to the new 
with their minds tied up with the past are fundamentally 
incapable of receiving the divinity of the “new.” Brett 
in her nymphomania is a typical example of what D. H. 
Lawrence called the “unhving,”^® for her whole personal- 
ity is tied up with the dead. Jake alone could have got her 
to shake off the past, but he was physically incapable of 
carrying the relationship to that consummation, and hence 
her attachment to the past remains. 

Catherine has no such wish to repeat her past, and it 
would be unfair to say that she merely uses Frederick to 
rehve her love for her former boy friend. Her love for 
Frederick is for her as valuable in its own right as her 
earher attachment. The completeness of her love for 
Frederick Ues in the fact that it obliterates all that has 
gone before in her Me. 

iv 

All diis becomes apparent to the reader very slowly. 
The systohc action inchoates a spirit of noninvolvement, 
not oMy at the level of war but also at the level of love. 
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But below the svirface many things are happening, which 
are brought home to us by Hemingway with much vir- 
tuosity. As we proceed, and as more and more instances 
of diastolic action are placed before us, we discover that 
at the level of war a total repudiation takes place (chapter 
32). And at the level of love there comes a total accep- 
tance. Chapter 7 in Book I gives us an indication of the 
change that is to come. By the time we reach Book II, 
the new import has broken loose like a river. 

This particular chapter— chapter 7 in Book I— is a per- 
tinent illustration of the caesura, the break in the forward 
movement, in the systolic action of the story, planted de- 
liberately by the artist. The systolic action of the story 
xmdergoes a transformation here. In the pause that follows, 
tihe tone, the images, the physical and mental responses 
of the character or characters involved all become more 
pronounced in their openness. Perhaps the character has 
hitherto been wearing a mask. If so, the mask drops here 
and one sees his true face. 

Until this time, imtil chapter 7, the story is built on the 
understanding that there is no love between Catherine 
and Frederick Henry. The fatal meeting, when each says 
unkind things to the other, has just ended, and with its 
end the last hope of any attachment between them. At 
least Frederick, we know, has no intention of getting in- 
volved with Catherine. 

It is in the clearly established direction of systolic action 
that the artistic merit and meaning of the caesura or the 
pause lies. Hemingway first establishes the systolic mood 
firmly before switching over to diastolic action. Up to the 
beginning of chapter 7, the unmistakable development is 
that nothing more than a casual afFair is taking place be- 
tween the two major characters of the story. 

But now Frederick is alone in his room and is in a pas- 
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sive mood. An offensive is to start at the front in a few 
days, and he cynically tells himself that the Allies have no 
big general, no Napoleon, to confront the Austrians with. 
For a second he feels concerned about his safety and won- 
ders if he would not have been better off with a British 
regiment. And then, as if by a flash, the realization comes 
to him that he had nothing to do with the war anyway, 
“ft did not have anything to do with me. It seemed no 
more dangerous to me myself than war in the movies.”*® 
The observation is imwished for, and it comes to him 
at a time when he is least expecting it. But the question 
here is not so much his noninvolvement with war as the 
introduction of a different kind of rhythm in the movement 
of the story. From noninvolvement with war, Frederick 
drifts into challenges of life which really excite him. One 
of .such recent challenges is Catherine. On the surface he 
had been trying to suppress his longing for her, or credit 
it as no more than a casual relationship. He sees now that 
she means more to him than he had thought. In the long 
passage that follows, in which he daydreams of spending 
a night with her in Milan, the essential note is one of ten- 
derness. “After supper I would go and see Catherine 
Barkley. I wish she were here now.” That is how it 
begins, and if we compare this passage with the one 
where Frederick speaks of his sexual adventures while on 
leave, the different tone is immediately noticeable. 

I would like to eat at the Cova and then walk down the 
Via Manzoni in the hot evening and cross over and turn off 
along the canal and go to the hotel with Catherine Barkley.*^ 

Notice the leisurely pace of the thought and of the sen- 
tence. The “hot” evening is symbolic not only of sensuality, 
but of satisfaction and submission. The unhurried progres- 
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sion toward the hotel, the “walking down,” the “crossing 
over,” the “turning off”— all this is in sharp contrast to the 
“whirling” of his earlier acquaintance with passion (“when 
the room whirled and you needed to look at the wall to 
make it stop, nights in bed, drunk . . 

He is not sure whether Catherine wiU agree to go with 
him or not. He keeps up the hope that “maybe she would,” 
The mental picture of their going up in the elevator to the 
hotel room may seem an erotic fantasy, and to some extent 
it is. The image still is one of taking Catherine into a room 
and sleeping widi her, as it was earlier of taking her into 
a quiet comer. But what impresses the reader is the ten- 
derness in the present passage. Even iE it is an erotic 
fantasy, it is a fantasy working at a much higher level than 
the mere carnal. We hear almost every single sound, every 
step taken, as a separate emotion to be cared for and 
longed for. The sexual part of the act is pushed out of the 
way and what is more pertinent is the physical peace of 
the moment 

. . . and then we would get in the elevator and it would go 
up very slowly clicking at all the floors and then oiu: floor 
and the boy would open the door and stand there and she 
would step out and I would step out and we would walk 
down the hall and I would put the key in the door and 
open it and go in and then take down the telephone and 
ask than to send a bottle of capri bianca in a silver bucket 
full of ice and you would hear the ice against the pail coining 
down the corridor and the boy would knock and I would 
say leave it outside the door please.^ 

In this sentence, most of the things referred to, and 
savored, are “non-sexual,” if one may put it that way, to 
bring out the force of the diastolic action. Without his 
ever consciously planning it, a new self has arisen in 
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Frederick Henry, where an immense awareness not only 
of the delight of physical passion but also of the processes 
that lead up to it is an integral part of that “new” self. He 
has, as it were, become conscious for the first time of a 
sense of beauty. Earlier, aU that his mind recorded was 
“nights in bed, drunk, when you knew that that was all 
there was.” Now it comes to him that maybe there are 
other things to it, too— particularly beauty. “Now beauty, 
as we said, shone bright amidst these visions, and in this 
world below we apprehend it through the clearest of our 
senses, clear and resplendent.” So says Plato in Phaedrus. 
Something close to anamnesis takes place in Frederick 
Henry during this first pause in the story, the first assertion 
of the diastolic action. In place of the earlier gross wants, 
we have much finer desires now. The sensuous images of 
sound and sight— of the elevator going up, of the unhur- 
ried steps toward the place of destiny (“she would step 
out and I would step out and we would walk down the 
haU”), of the key turning in the lock of the door, of the 
noise of the ice in the silver bucket— are evoked with much 
delicacy, as if the end desire were not in itself of much 
value compared with the separate delight of each mo- 
ment leading up to the last. 

The diastolic action is not to be compared by us with 
any miraculous confrontation, ingeniously contrived by 
the novelist to bring about a sudden mo^cation in his 
characters. It is not my intention to suggest that, and such 
scenes are not to be confused \vith quick conversions. 
What is suggested is that the diastolic action takes the 
character (and the reader) closer to the dark hfe of the 
cosmos, and thus reveals to him several unknown possibil- 
ities of life, almost aU of them somehow associated with 
beauty. It is not eicpressly stated in the passage we are 
examining, but Frederick now certainly seems to see much 
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more in Catherine than merely a woman wnth a body. At 
the end of the chapter, when Helen Ferguson turns 
Frederick aw'ay and he cannot meet Catherine as she is 
unwell, his reaction is: 

I went out the door and suddenly I felt lonely and empty. 
I had treated seeing Catherine very lightly, I had gotten 
somewhat drunk and had nearly forgotten to come but when 
I could not see her there I was feeling lonely and hollow.^® 

The word ‘lonely” one can understand, but not the 
words “empty” and ‘hollow.” Frederick has never used 
such words in this way before. Later, much later, when he 
sees Catherine in the hospital at Milan, he is to say: “God 
knows I had not wanted to fall in love with her. I had 
not wanted to fall in love with any one. But God knows 
I had and I lay on the bed in the room of the hospital in 
Milan and all sorts of things went through my head.” But 
the first realization of this love comes to him in chapter 7, 
where the structure of the entire chapter— tihe speed of 
the narration, the texture of the emotions, the linguistic 
embellishments— all simultaneously focus the reader’s at- 
tention on that new awareness. And Frederick is, at the 
moment of that awareness, in a diastolic stance, in a state 
of utter passivity, open to the new, receptive to the non- 
active elements of his psyche. 

The quality of the love projected between Catherine 
and Frederick is so rare, so tender, that Hemingway does 
^ not attempt once to define that love. “Catherine Barkley 
took t&ee nights off night duty and then she came back 
on again. It was as though we met again after each of us 
had been away on a long journey.”®* It is through refer- 
ences such as this, and through assertions of the newness 
of their passion each time they come together, that one 
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is made conscious of how deep the involvement is. But 
Hemingway makes no attempt to define it for us explicitly. 

Not only that. One has also to see the finesse with which 
he projects a sexual union, when such a scene is necessary 
to the story. Instead of such scenes being “intentionally 
brutal,” as Leslie Fiedler would have us beheve, we are 
given only a hint of the actual sexual act. It is a semi-mysti- 
cal ritual, which the characters involved alone can under- 
stand. And so the novelist makes a reference to it, and then 
introduces the pause— Hemingway’s most powerful tech- 
nical device to suggest activity beyond the scope of ra- 
tional comprehension. Thereby, in most of his fiction, the 
sexual union is the point of departure from the limited 
experience of the senses to the enormous, mystical expe- 
rience beyond the senses, and it is seen by Hemingway as 
belonging more to the diastolic mood. One is led up to it 
in the systolic fashion, but the actual consummation takes 
place in the diastolic period. 

Catherine Barkley and Frederick Henry are reunited, 
after Frederick is wounded and sent to a hospital in Milan, 
where Catherine is also posted. She is in his room, alone. 
This is their fibrst meeting, after a separation of several 
weeks. "When I saw her I was in love with her. Every- 
thing turned over inside of me.” While he had been at the 
front, or after the injury when he was in the hospital, the 
inner mutation had slowly been taking place and his spon- 
taneous reaction on seeing her is his acceptance of his 
love for her. Frederick goes on to take the girl, rather in 
a hurry, but we must watch the presentation: 

“You mustn'V’ she said. “You’re not well enough.” 

“Yes, I am. Come on.” 

“No. You’re not strong enough.” 

“Yes. I am. Yes. Please.” 
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‘Tou do love me?” 

“I really love you. I’m crazy about you. Come on please.” 

“Feel our hearts beating.” 

“I don’t care about our hearts. I want you. I’m just mad 
about you.” 

“You really love me?” 

“Don’t keep on saying that. Come on. Please. Please, 
Catherine.” 

“All right but only for a minute.” 

“All right,” I said. “Shut the door.” 

“You can’t. You shouldn’t” 

“Come on. Don’t talk. Please come on.”^® 

Up to this, it is all in the systolic vein; the action is moving 
forward, the demand insistent. But no further description 
follows. Instead there is a huge pause in the story, which 
is even typographically indicated— a more tian usual space 
is left before the next paragraph begins. 

When the story is resumed, we see Catherine sitting in 
a chair by the bed. “The door was open into the hall. The 
wildness was gone and I felt finer than I had ever felt.” 
This may be only tie feeling of physical relief. That the 
consummation has also left indelible marks on his psyche 
becomes apparent, however, as the novel proceeds. 

But die maimer in which Catherine asks him “Now do 
you believe I love youF’^® is reminiscent of Brett’s rhetori- 
cal question to Jake Barnes in tie bedroom scene, when 
the two were left alone by Count Mippipopolous. This is 
how the narration goes there: “Then later: ‘Do you feel 
better, darling? Is the head any betterF ” The break in the 
systolic action, the pause, the suspension of the movement 
is too obvious in both instances. It is this identical manner 
of presentation which makes one suspicious that some 
kind of sexual relationship does take place between Jake 
and Brett when Count Mippipopolous goes to get the 
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wine. The purpose the adverb “then” serves in The Sun 
Also Rises is served in A Farewell to Arms by the adverb 
“nov/” and by an equally ruminative interrogatory sen- 
tence: “Now do you believe I love you?” The same type 
of technical device is employed by Hemingway in both 
places to mahe the reader aware of the sexual participa- 
tion. The novelist brings his own narrative to a stop for all 
practical purposes and withdraws from the scene, leaving 
the characters in a state of completion of w'hich they alone 
can be conscious and of which the reader will learn later, 
by reflex action. 

After the scene in the hospital room, Book II of A Fare- 
well to Arms, especially chapters 16 to 21, acquires a dis- 
tinct rhythm, different from the rhythm so far. These sk 
chapters deal with diastolic action, and represent pas- 
sivity and withdrawal, as far as the will of man is con- 
cerned, as far as his ego is concerned. Briefly, they are the 
chapters of the stillness of love. It is that stage of love 
where possessiveness comes to assume the least important 
part of the relationship, and physical passion becomes 
only a minor part of the total commitment. 

Consider a passage like this: 

When she came upstairs it was as though she had been 
away on a long trip and I went along the hall with her on 
the crutches and carried the basins and waited outside the 
doors, or went in with her; it depending on whether they 
were ftiends of ours or not, and when she had done all 
there was to be done we sat out on the balcony outside my 
room. Afterward I went to bed and when they were all 
asleep and she was sure they would not call she came in. 
I loved to take her hair down and she sat on the bed and 
kept very stiU, except suddenly she would dip down to kiss 
me while I was domg it, and I would take out the pins and 
lay them on the sheet and it would be loose and I would 
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watdx her while she kept very stiU and then lake out the 
last two pins and it would all come do^vn and she would 
drop her head and we would both be inside of it, and it was 
the feeling of inside a tent or behind a falls.®' 

There is not a single word in the passage to suggest pas- 
sion. “It was lovely in the nights and if we could only 
touch each other we were happy.” All movement, all de- 
mands are come to an end and what they seek now is the 
point of stiUness. In The Waste Land, T. S. Eliot closes 
the poem with the Indian ejdiortation of “Shantih, shantih, 
shantih,” which, as he correctly translates, means peace 
that surpasses tmderstanding. A similar peace descends 
on Catherine and Frederick at this stage. It is a state of 
contentment that comes rarely in life, and it is even more 
rare to see it rendered in art For conventional dialectics 
cannot face the challenge of this experience; nor can con- 
ventional language. Language and opinions tend to re- 
volve around the known, around something that is already 
within the grasp of the human mind, in short, around the 
past. But consummation in love is like meeting the un- 
known; it comes to one as a grace, or as a gift from the 
divine, and is very close to the religious experience of the 
saint or the mystic. And just as the experience of the saint 
or the mystic cannot be rendered in words or be com- 
municated directly, so the experience of love escapes pre- 
cise formulation. 

In most of his fiction, Hemingway slowly takes us to 
an equally intense “religious” experience. The “reli- 
giosity” is not of the conventional fype; it is not the 
quest of man for a personal God. Rather, the religiosity 
is m what suddenly confix>nts man in life in a certain 
intensity. It may be the birth of a child, it may be a tiger 
hunt, it may be a safari, but slowly Hemingway produces 
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in it a measure of intensity which, though human in origin^ 
carries with it a spiritual impact. 

In A Farewell to Arms, the locale of the story slowly 
shifts to a small, single room, where Frederick is lodged 
in the hospital. In Tolstoys story “How Much Land a 
Man Needs,” the novelist specified the short length of 
“three arshins”— the grave in which a man must lie after 
his death. For Hemingway the requirements are slightly 
longer and wider, but they do not exceed the four walls 
of a room in which a man Uves. It is surprising how im- 
portant a part a “room” plays in Hemingway mytholo^, 
for the climactic scenes of his fiction are very often played 
indoors rather than out of doors; if it is not a room it may 
be an Indian’s hut, or a tent, or any other enclosed place. 

Jake Barnes’s illuminations come to him in his room, 
as indeed do those of Frederick Henry, The happiest 
moments of Robert Jordan, in For Whom the BeU Tolls, 
are those when he is alone with Maria in his sleeping-bag. 
The experiences of Nick Adams in “Indian Camp” begin 
inside a shack. The drama of “The Killers” is played 
indoors. 

The outside world in A Farewell to Arms slowly shrinks 
away and falls into the backgroimd and the paradise is 
regained in the confines of one’s private habitation. In 
The Sun Also Bises, Jake Barnes’s wanderings through 
the streets of Paris were a clever device used to show Jake’s 
frustrations in love. In A Farewell to Arms, since the pur- 
pose is to show fulfillment, there is not a single scene of 
street-wandering until the day Frederick has to leave 
Catherine behind in Milan and catch the train back to 
the front. (And on that day, as though to mark the end 
of their happiness together, Frederick and Catherine walk 
and walk and walk until Catherine is able to say, “I feel 
better now ... I felt terrible when we started.”)®* 
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Even in Catherine s paranoia, one notices, there comes 
a subtle, meaningful change as the systolic action comes 
to a halt in Book 11 and the diastolic action begins.'When 
we meet Catherine for the first time in Book I, we observe 
that she is somewhat neurotic. The explanation is not 
long in coming; she is so because she has lost her lover in 
the war. But if we compare the long passage in chapter 16, 
for instance, beginning with her words to Frederick, “TeU 
me. How many people have you ever loved?”^ with what 
Catherme says in chapter 6, beginning with “And you do 
love me?”,®° it becomes clear that what was previously 
perhaps a measure of escape for her has now become a 
measure of life. She is equally frenzied in both passages, 
but in the one that comes later, in chapter 16, her neurotic 
state is an effective medium of self-expression. Earlier, 
her attachment to Henry was perhaps to help herself 
forget her dead lover. Now it is a measure of her complete 
identification v/ith the new man. “I want what you want. 
There isn’t any me any more. Just what you want.”®^ This 
she repeats several times later in the story, particularly in 
the effective lines: “There isn’t any me. I’m you. Don’t 
make up a separate me.”^ 

Frederick’s commitment is equally absolute now, and 
again Hemingway resorts to effective artistic devices to 
make us aware of that. Though at one stage Frederick 
announces, “I suppose I enjoyed not being married,”*® 
he slowly assumes the role of a married man and behaves 
like one. Hemingway’s genius is to be seen in the fact 
that what he urgently wishes to convey to us is never 
posed in conceptual terms. There are no dialogues or 
digressions on the subject of love, Hemingway’s convic- 
tions and attitudes are rendered through delicate dhange 
and transformation in the characters themselves, of which 
change they ma)- not only be not aware but which they 
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may even openly disown. And so, quite theatrically, Fred- 
erick tries to tell himself, “I suppose I enjoyed not being 
married.” But when he returns to the front, the change in 
his personality, the change brought about by his associa- 
tion with Catherine, is so obvious that the first thing 
Rinaldi says to him is: ‘TTou act like a married man.”®* 
It is in this creative transformation, in the meta- 
morphosis that comes to take place in the individual, that 
the power of diastolic action is to be judged. Through re^ 
peated journeys into the unknown, through repeated 
diastolic pauses, all partial commitments become absolute. 
Eventually, we know, Frederick deserts from the army 
and he and Catherine start hving together. We are now 
in Book IV, and the attention of each is focused on the 
other. Beginning with chapter 34, the tenderness of their 
love is made apparent to us through repeated caesuras, 
filled with passages of extreme diastohc beauty and sensi- 
tivity. There is a feeling of “arrival” in the air, and it looks 
as if Frederick’s and Catherine’s separate selves have dis- 
solved for the time being. 

After his desertion from the army Frederick meets 
Catherine, and their first night in the hotel is for them 
as if they “had come home.” Frederick at least, realizes 
that “an other things were unreal;” the only reality for 
him is Catherine. We have known earlier of Frederick’s 
fear of loneliness. We have his ovra words that when he 
was on leave he had to drug himself wdth drink to go to 
bed. But after the touch of the diastolic reality, that fear 
is changed into confidence. With Catherine, he never 
needs an escape— of drink, or of repeated physical abuse. 

We slept whai we were tired and if we woke the other 
one woke too so one was not alone. Often a man wishes to be 
alone and a girl wishes to be alone too and if th^ love each 
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other they are jealous o£ tliat in each other, but 1 can truly 
say we never felt that. We could feel alone when we were 
together, alone against the others. It has only liappensd to 
me like that once. I have been alone while I was with many 
girls and that is the way that you can be most lonel)^ But we 
were never lonely and never afraid when we were together. 
I know that the night is not the same as the day: that aL 
things are diiferent, that the things of the night cannot be 
explained in die day, because they do not then exist, and 
the night can be a dreadful time for lonely people once 
their loneliness has started. But wdlh Catherine there was 
almost no difference in the night except that it was an even 
better 

We must compare this passage as well with the one 
quoted earlier, where Frederick speaks of the night in 
different terms, to assess the transmutation that Catherine 
has brought about in Frederick and the method Heming- 
way employs to suggest an emotional situation to his 
readers. Catherine and Frederick both are different per- 
sons at the end of tlie storv^ from what thev were in die 

j * 

beginning; they are so new that they are almost in- 
distinguishable and we appear to be meeting diem for 
the first time. Catherine’s hysteria and Frederick’s cyni- 
cism are transformed from instruments of denial to instru- 
ments of assertion and faith. “Nights in bed, drunk, when 
you knew that that was all there was, and the strange 
excitement of waking and not knowing who it was with 
you” of the beginning is now mutated to an organic and 
creative experience where the nights are even better and 
more peaceful than any other time, for “you” are with 
someone you cherish— or rather both that person and you 
are in touch witfi a power bigger and greater than evei)'- 
thing else, die power which gives and withdraws graces 
and w’hich, at the moment, is closely in touch with you. 
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Count Greffi asks Frederick, “What do you value most?” 
and Frederick unflinchingly answers: “Some one I love.”*® 
He tells us he is “faint” with loving Catherine so much. 
He tells us that the religious feeling comes to him only 
when he is with her. When they reach Switzerland after 
the long row over the lake, v/hat touches him is not that 
they have reached safety but that they have reached 
safety “together.”®^ A few days before their baby is due, 
he confides to Catherine, “I’m no good when you’re not 
there.”*® When Catherine announces her desire to keep 
herself beautiful for his sake so that he might fall in 
love with her over and over again, he replies: “I love 
you enough now. What do you want to do? Ruin me?” 
Follows: 

“Yes, I want to ruin you.” 

“Good,” I said. “That’s what I want too.”®® 

Also, it should be noticed that, in the comparison be- 
tween the day time and the night time suggested in the 
passage quoted above, Hemingway is conscious of the 
two time factors. In the night time, he seems to make a 
further distinction between the false night and the true 
night. “Things of the night cannot be explained in the 
day, because they do not then exist.”*® That is what 
sets off the distinction between the two modes of time. He 
then makes Frederick say: “The night can be a dreadful 
time for lonely people once their loneliness has started.” 
In several of Hemingway’s short stories, as we will see 
later, the narrator cannot go to sleep, indicating once 
again a different kind of rhythm encountered at night. 
He, the narrator, cannot go to sleep when he remains 
only at the level of the false night, which is in fact not 
a different time mode but merely a repetition of the day. 
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He keeps awake, because be is not letting tbe night take 
over; his mind can function only in the context of the day, 
and the day comes and haunts him in the form of 
memories. 

But there is the other night— die “true” night. In the 
last chapter, an attempt was made to place Hemingway 
in the Hawthome-Poe-Melville tradition. It seems certain 
now that if we are to place Hemingway in the living, or 
what F. R. Leavis would have called the great, tradition 
of American fiction, it will have to be in the tradition that 
has taken willing note of the darkness that surrounds man 
and aU created life from birth to death. For Hawthorne, 
the darkness meant a social evil. For Poe, it was merely 
a device to create the right atmosphere. For Melville, it 
meant mystery, but it remained beyond the reach of and 
even hostile to man. In Hemingway the darkness implies 
the functioning of the individual at a different time level. 
True darkness is man’s glimpse of the unknown; true 
night is a revelation to him of the “other.” That is why 
Frederick can say, “But with Catherine there was almost 
no difference in the night except that it was an even 
better time.”*^ True darkness or true night is man’s 
existence in the diastolic rhythm. 

The finale of the novel, where Catherine dies in child- 
birth, is most moving and is shattering in its impact. Why 
should she have to die? Was Hemingway trying to present 
through her death a rejection of human love, as several 
critics have stated? Is she snuffed out merely to offer 
Frederick his freedom afresh? 

The only way we can find some meaning in it is by 
putting forward the hypothesis that Hemingway in this 
novel is trying to suggest two different environments: 
immediate and ultimate. Hemingway’s pessimism is 
pitched not against the immediates but against the ulti- 
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Hence her death in the story is inevitable if we keep the 
Hemingway aesthetic in mind. 

But her death does not cancel out the meaning of 
immediate life, or what she passed through and stood 
for in her life. Immediate life, while it lasts, is supreme; 
it will assert itself and oflFer areas of delight to the in- 
dividual in innumerable ways. And the individual who 
is passive, who has put his will and ego to sleep, who is 
willing from time to time to subject himself to the diastoh’c 
periods of submission, will be more receptive to the im- 
mediacy of life than the one who comes to grips witii it 
as a combatant or as a man of action. What Frederick 
and Catherine go through, separately and together, estab- 
lishes this clearly. 



4 


The Short Stories 


It is now accepted by almost every critic of Hemingway 
that the hero in his work deserves special attention. Philip 
Young sees die Hemingway protagonist as a sick man, 
wounded physically and psychically. Carlos Baker reads 
in him symbolic meanings, expressive of the contemporary 
emotional tensions. Leo Gurko has written a fuU-lengtib 
book on the subject, for to him Hemingway’s novels are 
essentially portrayals of the hero as the “individual man.”^ 
Thus, it is almost generally agreed that one of the im- 
portant expressions of the Hemingway literary aesthetics 
is his hero. As it happens, his shorter fiction, now to be 
considered, offers as wide a scope as his novels for de- 
scribing the Hemingway hero. 

Most of Hemingway’s stories were written between 
1920 and 1940, a period of twenty years when Heming- 
way was making his name as a writer. Of the forty-nine 
stories published in the collected edition of 1938, some 
are very short, some very long; some are placed indoors, 
some outdoors; some are packed with action, some merely 
express a mood; some are told in the first person and some 
in the diird; some narrate a single episode, some narrate 
a series of them, almost like a novel. In subject matter and 
the type of character portrayed they are varied too. The 
gallery of portraits includes farmers, doctors, priests, itm- 
keepers, homosexuals, drug addicts, prostitutes, lesbians, 
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hotel girls, hoodlums, thugs, fascists, burlesque managers, 
soldiers, jockeys, boxers, men of the waterfront, pirates, 
suicides, cools, lumberjacks, barmen, waiters, and, of 
course, bullfighters. 

It is a mistake to imagine that Hemingway wrote all 
these stories and sketches merely to promote or develop 
only one character— that is, Nick Adams. This is a mis- 
calculation made by most critics of Hemingway; they have 
aU tried to concentrate on Nick Adams. Superficially die 
stories give that impression, for you meet Nick in them at 
different age levels and his aging follows a chronological 
sequence. But artistically each story is complete in itself, 
a major aesthetic consideration when we try to see 
whether or not there is a link between the stories. The 
link between them is only the general association that 
always runs through the entire body of a writer s work; 
in no way is one story dependent on the other for the 
completion of its meaning. Thus, it would be more helpful 
to see each story separately and to think of Nick Adams 
in the plural raAer than in the singular. There are many 
Nick Adamses in the stories, and the name does not neces- 
sarily identify the same character. 

It would be more useful to imagine that Hemingway 
in these stories was concerned with a question of choice, 
of priorities. He seems to have put tfie stories, or the 
writing of them, to the same use as Shakespeare put his 
history plays; he thought out his ideas and his technique 
in them, and used them as a kind of workshop. If the 
Shakespearean hero— to continue the analogy— was in- 
itially worked out by Shakespeare in the Henry V trilogy, 
the Hemingway hero took shape for Hemingway in In 
Our Time, Men, Without Women, and Winner Take 
Nothing. In the character of the young prince, Shake- 
speare moved away from the classical notion of hero to 
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a hero whose greatness depended not on fate or acts of 
physical heroism but on his moral worth. Living in a 
corrupt world, Prince Henry is above the evil around him. 
In the great tragedies of Shakespeare, it was this aspect 
of the hero, his deep moral susceptibihty, that was finally 
to emerge. 

Hemingway, in his short stories, similarly toys with the 
idea of his hero. He had Nick Adams in mind from the 
beginning, for the simple reason that he knew this 
character rather intimately, based as it was on his own 
life. But he had as well several other t5^es of humans 
before him. The preoccupation of the artist in these stories 
is therefore not so much with the development of a myth- 
ical figure based on one character as with the exploration 
and establishment of his preferences. 

Philip Young, in Ernest Hemingway, seems to assume 
that each story was written to complete the development 
of Nick Adams, as if with each separate sketch something 
new were added on to Hemingway’s presentation of that 
character. This is true insofar as physical details vary from 
story to story to accommodate the new age level at which 
Nick appears in them. But it does not appear that Heming- 
way consciously used a method of accretion in these tales. 
The conclusion Young reaches in his chapter on the 
Hemingway hero is: “He has seen a great deal of un- 
pleasantness, not only in the war but ... in Michigan as 
well; and he has been wounded by these experiences in 
a physical way, and— since the spine blow is both fact 
and symbol— also in a psychical way.”^ Begiimiag vpith 
the first story in In Our Time, and continuing through 
the stories in the order in which they appear in the book, 
he tells us eadi time: “This is Nick’s initiation to pain” 
(“Indian Gamp”); this teaches Nick “about the solidarity 
of the male sex” (“The Doctor and the Doctor’s Wife”); 
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this teaches about “a somewhat peculiar attitude toward 
women” (“The End of Something”), and so on. He adds 
confidently, “Nick is learning things,”® meaning thereby 
that the piincipai concern of Hemingway is Nick Adams 
and liis complete identification with his hero. 

But in the very next chapter of his book, Young offers 
the theory of what he calls the “code hero” in Heming- 
way. The code hero is what Hemingway’s ideal concept 
of man is, liis concept of honor and courage. To quote 
Young: “This code is very important because the ‘code 
hero,’ as he is . . . called, presents a solution to the 
problems of Nick Adams, of the true ‘Hemingway hero,’ 
and for Hemingway it was about the only solution.”^ This 
surely is confusing. Is Young for the code hero or the true 
hero, then? Who was Hemingway for?— for the code hero 
or the true hero? According to Young, Hemingway obvi- 
ously was for the code hero, as the code gave Hemingway 
“about the only solution” he could think of for Nick 
Adams, his true hero. So who in the opinion of Young 
was the real Hemingw'ay hero, the code hero or the true 
hero? If it was the code hero tlrat really mattered to 
him, why should Hemingway have devoted all his stories 
to the development of a non-code hero, Kick Adams? 
And if the true hero, Nick Adams, is the real hero, what 
is the code hero doing here? 

The simple explanation is that Hemingway in these 
stories is undertaking an enormous experiment. In addi- 
tion to Nick, there are many characters in the stories who 
are ^substantially different individuals from Nick. To give 
a brief list, they are Doctor Adams, the He of “A Yery 
Short Story”; Krebs of “Soldiers Home”; the 1 of “Now 1 
Lay hie”; tlie I of “After the Storm”; the Old Waiter in 
“A Clean, Well- lighted Place”; the I of “The Light of 
the World”; Mr. Johnson and Mr. Harris in “Plomage to 
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Switzerland”; Schatz of “A Day’s Wait”; the I of “A 
Natural History of die Dead”; the I of "Wine of 
Wyoming” ; the Mexican Gambler of “The Gambler, the 
Nun and the Radio”; Francis Macomber in “The Short 
Happy Life of Francis Macomber”; and Harry of “The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro”. Then we have characters like Dick 
Boulton, or the Revolutionist, or My Old Man, or Manuel 
Garcia, A1 and Max, Jack the Boxer, the Man of “The 
Sea Change,” He of “The Mother of a Queen,” Paco, and 
the big game hunter, Robert Wilson. 

If we like, we may say that some of diese characters 
are like Nick and that they supplement his image. But 
that would be oversimplifying die aesthetic issue involved. 
For Hemingway these characters are what they are; they 
represent no one but themselves. In the stories in which 
they appear, they are the center of attraction and Heming- 
way sees them as such. To give one example, the story 
“The Doctor and the Doctor’s Wife,” is about Doctor 
Adams, or perhaps it is about the doctor’s wiFe or about 
the Indian, Dick Boulton, who picks the quarrel with 
the doctor. These are die main characters of the story, 
and none of them is identical with Nick. 

Again, as far as plot goes, this story has nothing what- 
soever to do with Nick, and it is difficult to see how Young 
reads the story as primarily about Nick. Nick has not 
watched the quarrel between his father and Dick Boulton, 
he has not heard the remarks of his mother addressed to 
his father; he is nowhere near the scene. And yet in 
Young’s words, what has happened has revealed to Nick 
the companionship he can form with his fadier as a male 
and how unhappy and dissatisfied he is with his mother.® 
Later still. Young adds that Nick cannot bear his mother’s 
inability to admit evil or come face to face with it.® One 
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fails to understand how any of these observations is 
justifiable. 

Hemingway’s heroes are not “sick,” nor are they par- 
ticularly “heroic.” The key word for understanding the 
Hemingway hero, according to my reading, is spontaneity. 
The Hemingway hero is a man immensely alive to every- 
thing, and in his spontaneity he has the vital capacity 
to react to life in iimumerabie and unpredictable ways. 

That is the true Hemingway hero: a genuinely spon- 
taneous individual. This kind of spontaneity is impossible 
to acquire unless one has learned the art of quieting the 
ego. Ultimately, therefore, the spontaneity gets tied up 
with creative passivity. The desire in his heroes is to feel 
everything fuUy— and therefore slowly, egolessly. “He did 
not want to rush his sensations any,”’ says Hemingway 
about Nick in “Big, Two-Hearted River,” and the ex- 
pression is typical. The life of the trout, of the mink, and 
of the mosquitoes and the grasshoppers that is painted 
in the story comes rushing to Nick because of his extreme 
spontaneity, his extreme sensitivity to what is going on 
around him. In spite of what is commonly believed about 
his characters, Hemingway’s heroes are not in the least 
egotistical. For egoism and sensitivity in an individual 
cannot go together. It is possible to have one or the other 
—not both. His hero thus acts from dark sources wi th i n 
his own self and is perennially in touch with the unknown 
of existence. 


ii 


We now go on to the structure of the stories. In the 
previous chapters it has been shown how Hemingway 
consummately brings the narration to a point of stillness 
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and then introduces a pause in the stosy. The narrative 
at that time comes almost to a standstill. Both Carlos 
Baker and Philip Young, in dieir analyses of the stories, 
often point out how many of the stories seem to have no 
“point” to them, or how very often we do not know v/hat 
the stories are about. Hemingway would have been too 
naive an artist if he had pursued an art that was pointless 
or had nothing specific to acliieve. Besides exploring 
varied human behavior in tliese stories, Hemingway is 
occupied here with an enormous structural iimovation: 
the two-tier method of narration that was to impart such 
vitality to all his work. For clearly, in die stories we have 
the same pause in the narration, the same suspended 
movement, as that employed by Hemingway in his longer 
fiction. So structurally, as well as in his exploration of the 
nature of his hero, the stories were used by Hemingway 
as a workshop for experimentation. 

As stated previously, in almost all die stories w'e can 
discover two distinct modes of action: systolic action and 
diastolic action. In the latter, which is the more im- 
portant mode of the two, the systolic action comes to a 
standstill. These are moments when the entire systolic 
action that has preceded is in a way relived and con- 
solidated, and the indi\idual made ready for the next 
systolic move in the light of his experiences of die diastolic 
period. The moments of diastolic action are moments of 
return to one’s deepest self; they are moments of mystical 
revelation. They are not moments of analysis, of self- 
analysis, or of “conscience,” as Hemingway once cynically 
pul it. These are moments when the individual recognizes, 
wldiout the shadow of a doubt, diat the rhythm of all 
life Ls much greater than that of liis own individual self. 

in the short stories, the diastoHc action is introduced 
in two ways. Either die entire story is divided into two 
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halves, not necessarily equal, where the first offers the 
systolic action and the second the diastolic. Or the 
diastolic action and the moments of pause are inter- 
spersed in the main movement of the story. 

A few examples of the first kind are: “Indian Camp,” 
“The Doctor and the Doctor’s Wife,” “The Battler,” “Mr. 
and Mrs. Elhot,” “Cross-Country Snow,” “The Eullers,” 
“Ten Indians,” “A Clean, Well-hghted Place,” “One Reader 
Writes,” and, in a special way, “The Undefeated,” and 
“The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber.” The other 
land, where the pauses are interspersed throughout the 
story, includes: “The End of Something,” “Soldiers 
Home,” “Cat in the Rain,” “My Old Man,” “Big Two- 
Hearted River,” “Hills Like White Elephants,” “Fifty 
Grand,” “Now I Lay Me,” “The Sea Change,” “Fathers 
and Sons,” and “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” Since the sec- 
ond kind requires greater craftsmanship, the stories where 
the diastolic action is interspersed are superior and struc- 
turally more complex. 


iii 

La the first type, where the story is neatly divided into 
two parts, one can almost draw a line across the page 
where the systolic action ends and the diastohc action 
begins. In “Indian Camp,” up to the point where the 
In^an is found dead in the upper bunk with his throat 
cut, there is one particular movement of the story. Nick 
and his father, the doctor, are out in the shadk where an 
Indian woman is having labor pains prior to the delivery 
of her child. Expertly the doctor takes control of the 
situation, expertly he explains to Nick what is happening, 
expertly he sets about the business of delivering the baby. 
Nick watches the entire scene, and from time to time his 
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father enlarges on the various developments. The woman 
screams the whole while, and meanwhile her husband, 
unable to bear die tension, has cut his throat. His suicide 
is discovered right at the end of the systolic action. The 
doctor looks up in the bunk above and finds the man 
dead, with a pool of blood surrounding him. He makes 
an attempt to send Nick out of the shack but discovers 
that the boy has already seen the gory sight. 

There was no need of tibat Nidc, standing in the door 
of the kitchen, had a good view of the upper bunk when 
his father, die lamp in one hand, tipped the Indian’s head 
back.® 

Now, by every rule of construction, the story comes to 
an end here. It had a “plot” and that plot has been 
narrated. But a page of prose is still to follow, and that 
page does not concern itself directly with either the 
woman who has had the child or her dead husband. Nor 
does the page in any way analyze or dissect the action 
that has gone before. 

What, then, is the significance of the last page, after 
we have drawn a line across the story, indicating an end 
of the systolic action? The page that follows is a perfect 
illustration of diastolic action or the pause. Nick and his 
father are alone now. They have been through an ordeal, 
in their own separate ways. And the eiqierience has made 
them different, has transformed them somewhat— in spite 
of themselves. 

There is no planning or motivation behind the conversa- 
tion that ensues between the doctor and his son. Nick 
merely asks his father a few questions and his father 
replies. 
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“Do ladies always have such a hard time having babies?” 
Nick asked. 

“No, that was vay, very exceptional.” 

“Why did he loll himself, Daddy?” 

“I don’t know, Nick. He couldn’t stand things, I guess.” 
“Do many men kill themselves, Daddy?” 

“Not vay many, Nick.” 

“Do many women?” 

“Hardly ever.” 

“Don’t th^ eva:?” 

“Oh, yes. They do sometimes.” 


“Is dying hard, Daddy?” 

“No, I think it’s pretty easy, Nick. It all depends.”® 

The conversation shows that both the questions and 
the answers are inconsequential. What hits the reader 
is the unmistakable awareness of something larger than 
life that has just come to pass; their awareness of the 
dark mystery of life. Nick is only a boy, but the doctor 
is a seasoned practitioner, accustomed to the fact of 
death. But, in spite of his knowledge, even he is over- 
powered by what has happened. He tries to sound well- 
informed to his son, but his replies come haltingly, pen- 
sively. Even he realizes that there are mysteries Aat his 
ability and his mastery of factual knowledge cannot en- 
compass. When Nick asks pointedly, “Why did he kill 
himself, Daddy?” the reply the doctor gives is: “I don’t 
know, Nick. He couldn’t stand things, I guess.” The reply 
is an acceptance of the mystery which baffles man and 
ever remains beyond him. 

Earlier in the story, in the systolic period, the same 
doctor is absolutely sure of himseE Explaining the biology 
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of human birth to Nick, he confidently speaks of “muscles” 
and of “human screams” which come out when the muscles 
are tiying to push the baby out and of the various “posi- 
tions” in which the babies emerge from the womb. He 
knows, at that stage, what the demands of the moment are 
and finds himself competent to meet them expertly. But 
now, in the diastolic part, he is befuddled. He does not 
quite know if he knows all that there is to know about 
life— either in its beginnings or its denouement. 

In the two sections of the story, the tone and the 
rhythm are different too. Straight narrative or ratiocina- 
tive analysis could not have achieved the deadly subtlety 
that the altered rhythm of the two sections offers. The 
reader is left almost speechless with pain, or the aesthetic 
consciousness of pain. Both Nick and his father have suf- 
fered and have to some extent aged in the story. The 
final impact is that of ripening or mellowing, and in the 
very last sentence, when Nick’s hand is trailing in the 
water, while he and his father are rowing back to their 
home, and in the early morning chill, he suddenly feels 
“quite sure that he would never die.” In this sentence 
forces of life and forces of death are brought to a curious, 
tangible clash and they seem to be equally powerful. 

In “The Doctor and the Doctors Wife,” the line 
between the systolic action and the diastolic action is 
drawn at the point where Dick Boulton and his com- 
panions Eddy and Billy leave the doctor s yard after the 
row with him and the doctor returns to fhe bungalow. 
Again, the quarrel or the main episode that takes place 
in the systolic action is only a catalytic agent, not im- 
portant in itself. It is important only because it sets off 
a reaction and forces self-discovery on some of the char- 
acters involved. In “Indian Camp” the persons to whom 
things actually happen in the systolic period are the 
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Indian woman and her husband. But neither these char- 
acters nor the incident in itseh is of much value, standing 
alone or apart from the diastolic period that follows. The 
episode inside the shack is of importance only as it forces 
new mutations in Nick and his father. 

Similarly in “The Doctor and the Doctor s Wife,” in 
the first half, the systolic part of the story, the doctor 
has a row with Dick Boulton. Dick has come to saw some 
timber for the doctor. The logs have come down the lake. 
They have drifted away from the main raft, which was 
carrying them downstream to the mill. The doctor knows 
that sooner or later someone from the mfil will come to 
coUect these logs. But he assumes that some of them may 
be left to rot there for ever, and so he sends for Dick 
to come and cut up the logs for him to use as firewood. 
Dick brazenly teUs the doctor that he is in fact stealing 
the logs. There is a heated exchange of words, after which 
Dick and his companions leave. The doctor has mean- 
time gone back to the house in a huff. 

This briefly is the systolic action of the stoiy. Then 
follows the diastolic section, die section of creative pas- 
sivity, when the shock that this dispute has given to the 
doctor compels a rediscovery in him. He suddenly realizes 
that what Dick had said had an odd kind of truth in it; he 
was in a way committing a theft. The sight of the un- 
opened medical journals and the other mail, all symbolic 
of the life of activity and systolic action, depresses and 
irritates him. For surely he has now to live with the new 
awareness of himself, an awareness forced on him by a 
seemingly trivial incident. His wife drones along about 
the life of the “spirit,” and he listens to her with indiffer- 
ence, his answers seldom amoimting to more than mono- 
syllables hke “Yes” or “No.” 

He then takes out his gun and pensively cleans it The 
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gun for him represents the life of the body, and its very 
touch is soothing to him. But he knows that even that 
is not the total truth of the matter. Neither the spiritual 
dogmas of his Christian Scientist wife nor the physical 
smoothness of life symbolized by the gun can contain 
him at this stage. ^Vhen his wife asks him what the quarrel 
with Dick Boulton was about, the doctor replies, "Well, 
Dick owes me a lot of money for pulling his squaw through 
pneumonia and I guess he wanted a row so he wouldn’t 
have to take it out in work,” a reply which is no doubt 
substantially true. Maybe that is what Dick was after. 
But unintentionally he has hit the doctor hard somewhere 
in the inner recesses of his psyche, and unintentionally 
he has set ofiF a chain reaction in the doctor which is more 
in the nature of a storm. 

“Dear, I don’t think, I really don’t think that any one 
would really do a thing like that” 

“No?” the doctor said. 

“No. I can’t really believe that any one would do a thing 
of that sort intentionally.” 

The doctor stood up and put the shotgun in the comer 
behind die dresser. 

“Are you going out, dear?” his wife said. 

“I think I’ll go for a walk,” the doctor said.“ 

In this exchange, the doctor is not quite being im- 
patient with his wife. It is apparent that she is a woman 
with her mind made up about life and most of her ex- 
pressions are only slogans or dogmas. But the doctor at 
the moment is not quite sure about it. If she has lived 
her life according to a formula, perhaps he has too. His 
formula happens to be a different one fixim hers; it is 
a formula all the same. The doctor goes out for a wall^ 
and when he meets Nick in the garden and Nick wants 
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to accompany him, he meditatively agrees. The story ends 
on a note of stillness, and leaves one with the unmistakable 
feeling of the complexity of the process of living, where 
no aspect in itself— neither the spirit, nor the body, nor 
the black squirrels in the trees— conveys the total meaning 
of existence. The total meaning is beyond man, it is too 
big, too shapeless. It contains good and evil, both. Most 
of aU, it is so subtle that it defies verbalization. 

It is essential to see that Hemingway’s so-called 
pessimism is nowhere conceptually projected by Heming- 
way as such. What we have in his characters is a certain 
“acceptance”— an acceptance of the inevitable— and it is 
only by stretching the meaning of the word that we can 
think of this acceptance as pessimism. It is passivity, cer- 
tainly, but it is creative passivity and is far removed from 
pessimism. For his characters come to realize that in the 
scheme of things their own contribution is but a limited 
one. And while the play of life lasts, their part in it is 
glorious. But eventually they must submit to something 
larger than themselves, something uimameable, unknow- 
able, undefinable, but something very much 
nevertheless. 

The doctor in this story, and both Nick and his father 
in the story “Indian Camp,” move from a systolic asser- 
tion of human knowledge and power to a diastolic ac- 
ceptance of a power which includes man and yet is higher 
than man. “The Killers” further clarifies this. Why is it 
that Ole Andreson refuses to stir from the bed when Nich 
goes and tells him of the impending danger to his life? 
Why that inactivity? He is a champion fighter himseh 
and not unfamiliar with personal peril. The sight of him, 
a strong man, stretched listlessly disconcerts Nick, and 
when he aimounces, “they said they were going to kill 
you,” he immediately feels how silly he is in saying that 
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to Ole Andreson.*^ For who would dare kill Ole Andreson, 
the great fighter? And yet, there is absolutely no response 
from Ole Andreson. He stays where he is. The stoiy has 
now moved into the diastolic period, which begins at the 
time when Nick opens die door of the room where Ole 
Andreson is lying and walks in. 

The question arises, why does Ole Andreson refuse to 
move from the bed and act? The answer is that he has 
intuitively realized that this is the end. He has had his 
days of glory, but the larger life of the universe, always 
bigger than he in any case, has today, in its own peculiar 
mutations, closed in on him. In his diastolic mood, he 
somehow senses death, which in Hemingway mythology 
is not an image of extinction but a contributory image of 
life. (See discussion of this below, where I consider “The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro.”) The twin sister of life, death, is 
around him today, so why even try' to do anything? The 
dialogue between Ole Andreson and Nick is spoken in 
utter stillness. Nick offers to go and inform the police for 
him, but Ole Andreson resolutely refuses: “No. . . . That 
wouldn’t do any good.” Nick aslb if there is anything else 
that he might do, and again Ole Andreson says: “No. 
There ain’t anything to do.” Nick hopefully suggests that 
maybe the whole thing is a bluff. Ole Andreson says: 
“No. It ain’t just a bluff.” “Couldn’t you fix it up some 
way?” asks Nick, and Ole Andreson again says, “No.’’“ 
There is a touch of nobility in this acceptance, and in the 
acceptance of the other heroes of Hemingway, and to 
label it as pessimism is to deny the dignity of that accep- 
tance. Ole Andreson knows that the end is near, and that 
is that. The creative passivity makes him aware of the 
futility of any further resistance or action, and with an 
almost tragic dignity he is willing to accept what is un- 
avoidable. 
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Manuel Garcia in “The Undefeated,” on the other hand, 
is pushed into determined reflex action while in a mood 
of passivity. He is a poor, a mediocre bullfighter; at least 
on the surface he is nothing more than that. Normally 
we would have no sympathy for him for his repeated 
failures in the ring. We have no direct knowledge of these 
failures; we are only told about them. Yet when we meet 
him in the ring, we notice a reckless determination in him. 
Garcia’s situation makes a striking contrast to that of Ole 
Andreson. Ole Andreson has ever been successful, Garcia 
has ever been a failure. Hence their diastolic realization 
of their “end” strikes them differently: from Ole Andreson 
it evokes graceful surrender, from Garcia a one last deter- 
mined fight. Garcia is being goaded by the bull, and he is 
losing as usual. But we see th^ he is in reality taking 
unusual risks, as if he were fighting with life itself. The 
very movements or the passes over which the crowd 
would have roared in applause if performed by their 
favorite bullfighter pass uimoticed by it when executed 
by Manuel; the El Heraldo critic dismisses them as “vul- 
gar.” But by the time the story ends with Manuel fatally 
wounded, the old buffoon too has risen to tragic propor- 
tions. He knows he is a small fellow and life has kicked 
him about too often. But now that this is his last appear- 
ance in the ring (he had been warned about it earlier), 
he would meet life still, would come to terms with it— 
would challenge it, fight it, hurl defiance at it. In this 
final defiance, coming out of the implicit acceptance by 
him of his own limitations, of his own littleness as a fighter, 
Manuel achieves glory and is indeed great. He dies, but 
like Francis Macomber, he dies happy— dies “undefeated.” 

We shall now consider “The Short Happy Life of Fran- 
cis Macomber,” which from the technical standpoint is a 
very special kind of story. Hemingway offers iimumerable 
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nuances of human response in it, and the principal subject 
of the story is what is the principal subject of his entire 
fiction— human selfhood. What is man? Wiat is he made 
of? What is it that lends glory to him? What is it th?it 
makes a “man” of a man? Is it physical courage? Is it love? 
Is it passion? Is it the pursuit of an ideology? What then? 

The reply Hemingway seems to come up with is that 
there is really no answer to these issues; no single answer. 
Heroism, love, passion, patriotism, dying for a cause or 
an ideology, are all attributes of the great man, but none 
of them alone vrill sufllce or tell the whole truth. There 
are things which will still escape us, attributes of reality 
which man can only glimpse and not grasp. That is what 
brings about the pang or pain in his major characters, his 
true heroes. Sensitivity in Hemingway is another expres- 
sion, along with spontaneity, of being aware of this pang 
or pain of living. When there is no pain, the hero func- 
tions at a very limited level as an individual. His major 
characters are men and women who are aU the while 
aware of the insufficiency of life, of its essential incom- 
pleteness. They are men and women who are conscious 
■of the seeming separation from some ideal life, some 
higher life which man lacks and can discover in a few 
given moments if he has the luck. The sleepless ni^ts 
which Nick or some of the other characters in the short 
stories pass are not nights passed in personal fear. Neither 
do their reveries represent the musings of chronic insom- 
niacs. Rather, they show the extent to which these char- 
acters are disturbed by the manifest largeness of life, its 
apparent magnitude and depth. In the process, these char- 
acters themselves, whether in the short stories or the 
novels, paradoxically end up by being larger than the 
average human being. For in their realization of the limi- 
tations of man, in their sharp sensitivity, lies their dignity 
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and nobility. The compelling force in them which drives 
them past all bounds in their quest, at times even making 
them look ridiculous in their search, ultimately raises 
these characters to sublime heights, 

“The Short Happy Life,” in its systohc stance gives us 
an account of how Francis Macomber has behaved hke 
a coward while lion hunting in Africa. The hunt is graph- 
ically described for us, particularly the scene where Ma- 
comber runs away when he sees the Uon. Hence he is 
clearly a coward, at least for Robert Wilson and his black 
gunbearers. He is also a coward for his wife, Margaret 
Macomber, who at once proceeds to confirm this for us 
by kissing Wilson on the mouth the moment the two men 
return to the car after the lion is finally shot dead by 
Wilson. 

But the problem is not so simple as that. Hemingway 
was certainly fascinated by men like Wilson, who repre- 
sented for him the pinnacle of human vitality. On that 
level the story provided Hemingway the scope for devel- 
oping the life of action and of the senses, and Hemingway 
concentrates much of his artistic talent ( and seems to be 
enjoying doing it) on the delineation of Wilson. But it 
appears that the conflicts involved in the story are of a 
deeper kind, and pitching Macomber against Wilson in 
an either/ or fashion does not reflect the full impact of 
the story. These conflicts concern rather the lion inside 
the human heart and the terrors locked up there; they 
concern the problem of human relationships. The story 
therefore is really about Macomber, and his wife, Mar- 
garet, with whom his basic clash lies. She represents the 
success-oriented American woman— “the hardest, the 
cruelest, the most predatory and the most attractive,”^® 
She was a beauty queen at one time, and married a man, 
also handsome and urbane like herself. But since there 
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was no creative bond between them, they drifted apart 
and instead of being lovers they became enemies. 

The external event in the story, the lion hunt, is em- 
ployed skillfully by Hemingway to make us aware of this 
inner conflict. The event in itself is also of major signifi- 
cance— at least in the technique of its presentation, where 
the lion seems so real that it almost becomes a character 
in the story. But more important, it helps bring into the 
open what was previously submerged. These two, Ma- 
comber and Margaret, had Uved their life at the physical 
plane only. With age, with the passing away of personal 
charms, the physical came to be an even more obsessive 
need for them— at least for the wife. And when Macomber 
runs away from the lion, she has the ready impetus to 
brand him as a coward and turn from him to another man. 

The night before, when Macomber hears the lion roar, 
he is genuinely afraid— a perfectly natural reaction from 
a man who has never heard this sound before. But at the 
breakfast table next morning, his wife is concerned only 
with her excitement: 

“What’s the matter, Frands?” his wife asked him. 

“Nodiing,” Macomber said. 

“Yes, there is,” she said. “What are you upset about?” 

“Nodiing,” he said. 

“Tell me,” she looked at him. “Don’t you feel well?” 

“It’s that damned roaring,” he said. “It’s been going on 
all night, you know.” 

“Why didn’t you wake me?” ^e said. “I’d love to have 
heard lt.”i* 

In the conversation that follows she keeps up that tone 
and one at once discerns her general insensitivity to Ma- 
comber and his fears. The lion is shot all right, but by 
Wilson and not by Macomber. So poor Macomber is 
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branded as a coward. His wife leaves him in the middle 
of the night to go to bed with Wilson. He wakes up when 
she is away and learns of his shame. ‘Tou don’t wait long 
when you have an advantage, do you?” says he to his 
wife, when she returns after her visit to Wilson: 

“Please let’s not talk. I’m so sleepy, darling.” 

“I’m going to talk.” 

“Don’t mind me then, because I’m going to sleep.” And 

she did.^® 

That particular point in the story marks the end of the 
systolic narration. Now begins the diastolic part, which 
is not a movement forward in the horizontal direction. 
The events of tiie day, the bungling with the lion, and 
the open desertion by his wife have brought to bear on 
Macomber a totally unexpected and unanticipated pres- 
sure. What happens next is a kind of explosion. Not a 
violent explosion; no quarrels or blame-throvring; no bick- 
ering. That would be continuing the story on the same 
horizontal plane of narration. The unknoivn has somehow 
come and taken possession of Macomber now. The shock 
is too much, and the revelation equally too much— com- 
pletely beyond his control. In the past he had tried to 
hang on to Margaret, even when he knew that their mar- 
riage was not based on creative unity. Now he suddenly 
sees Margaret as an inconsequential agent in die scheme 
of things— or at least not so consequential as he had imag- 
ined her to be. Perhaps Margaret will have to go now. 
Perhaps they vrill separate. Perhaps he will miss lions in 
the future as well. None of that really matters to him at 
the moment. What takes hold of him now is a duty to 
himself, a duty to his own inner self, which he had in the 
past ignored or not faced squarely. In the past he had not 
necessarily lived as a coward, but as a man in fear— in fear 
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of. Margaret, in fear of himself. That fear now vanishes 
from his thinking. There is a deeper reality that he has 
to search, a deeper debt that he owes. That reality is him- 
self; that debt is to his own inner being. It is this aware- 
ness that brings about the transformation in him and he 
ceases to be afraid. 

The story thereby is clearly divided into two parts. 
From here on till the end, we meet a different Macomber. 
But the action of the second half of the story is not to be 
seen as systolic action. It is rather a presentation of the 
diastolic reflex of Macomber. The new awareness that 
Macomber has cannot be translated into words, for Ma- 
comber does not quite know what this awareness is. It is 
still at the unspoken or unverbalized level. Hence Hem- 
iugway paints flbis awareness for us through reflex action, 
one representation of which is the dramatic sequence 
when Macomber ignores everyone and regardless of per- 
sonal safety keeps firing at the bull when the bull comes 
charging at him. Both Wilson and Margaret are shocked 
at the new Macomber they see. Margaret herself finds 
the new awareness in Macomber too much for her. She 
can sense that it is something big and unnameable and 
maybe Macomber wiU be too much of a man for her now. 
(“He would have left you too,”^® Wilson says to her.) In 
an instant she shoots and kills him. It all happens in an 
instant. But it would be wrong to describe the activity of 
Macomber here as systohc action. It is the diastolic touch 
that, as in the case of Manuel Garcia and Ole Andreson, 
prompts him to graceful self-assertion or self-extinction. 

Thus “The Short Happy Life” too is an illustration of 
the two types of action in Hemingway— the systolic action 
and the diastolic action. What happens at the diastolic 
level is the more important, for it is at that level, when 
the main movement of the story is brought to a stillness. 
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that revelations take place, that new selves are discovered, 
and that life acquires a meaning which includes the 
physical but transcends it and goes far beyond it. 

iv 

Let us now consider the stories in which the pause is 
interspersed throughout the story. There is action and 
then inactivity; action again, again inactivity. And per- 
haps we should begin with “Big Two-Hearted River,” 
which is a great story and typical of Hemingway’s tech- 
nique. 

Philip Young considers “Big Two-Hearted River” the 
story of a “sick man,” who at the same time is running 
away from “whatever it is that made him sick.”^^ This is 
not a new conclusion for Young; for him every story or 
novel of Hemingway presents a picture of a sick man. But 
the reasoning by which he arrives at this conclusion is 
not very clear. 

Nick Adams is decidedly not a sick man in this story, 
for the one simple reason that his preoccupations and 
concerns throughout are with living tilings. The neurotic 
is almost dead to the world around him. He is so morbidly 
taken up with his own ego that his sensitivity to Me or 
his sensitivity to others is reduced to a minimum. Nothing 
matters to him but his own small self, blown out of all 
proportions. He alone is the center of the universe; he the 
most important entity. 

Does Nick give us that impression in the story? On the 
contrary, we notice that the story pulsates with a multi- 
plicity of Me, human as well as nonhuman, and that Nick is 
acutely aware of this. Nick is not seen in isolation from 
that nonhuman Me, nor is he contrasted to it. He is seen 
as a part of that bigger Me, which includes him but also 
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includes a variety of other life. That is how Hemingway 
plans the story and that seems to be the intention behind 
it: to speak of the river of life which is “big,” so big that 
it is “two-hearted.” 

Failing to see that, we fail to see the magnitude of the 
tale. The moment Nick gets off the train and walks into 
the territory of the river, it is the larger life of the universe 
spread around him diat comes and confronts him. The 
trout are drifting along the current or they are jumping 
out of the river into the shadow of the sun; a kingfisher 
is flying up the stream; the dark pines rise in solitary 
grandeur; a host of grasshoppers,, “sooty black” in color, 
dart out of the dust and one of them starts nibbling at 
Nick’s woolen socks; sweet fern grows ankle high along 
the path and millions of insects fly along the line of the 
river. And throughout the story, while Nick is fishing, he 
remains conscious of the beauty of this universe, a uni- 
verse that is self-evolving and independent of man and 
man’s ingenuity, and tliat in its glory far surpasses the 
glories of man. 

Malcolm Cowley has referred to the story as something 
of a “walking dream” on the part of Nick. He says, it is an 
escape for Nick either from a nightmare or “from realities 
that have become a nightmare.”^® Again, it is difficult to 
appreciate the comment. Where is any indication of night- 
mare in the story? Nick does have occasional nostalgic 
feelings about the past, when he sees his old haunt, the 
rivCT, once again. But surely we are not going to confuse 
nostalgia with nightmare? 

The story has to be considered as an example of die 
sensitive, deeply “aware” hero of Hemingway fiction that 
we have elsewhere. Nick Adams is a man alive to the 
world around him, open to it and conscious of its glory. 
The entire story is told in a most relaxed mood rather 
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than one of huny and tension. Philip Young finds the 
movement of the story “monotonous,” “unrelieved by 
even a phrase of comment or a break in the rhythm.” 
This he says about Part I of the story. Speaking of Part II, 
he repeats his observations concerning “chronologically 
ordered, mechanical, deliberate movements which begin 
to wear on one’s nervous system.”^® To me, the movement 
suggests a completely different intent and results. 

In Green Hills of Africa the narrator (presumably Hem- 
ingway himself) and his wife and a few friends are talking 
about the arts, especially the art of writing. And the 
narrator speaks of the ultimate kind of writing, which has 
never been attempted but which can be done: 

“What is this now?” 

“The kind of writing that can be done. How far prose 
can be carried if anyone is serious enough and has luck. 
There is a fourth and fifth dimension that can be gotten.” 

“You believe it?” 

“I know it.” 

“And if a writer can get this?” 

“Then nothing else matters. It is more important than 
anything he can do. The chances are, of course, that he will 
faQ. But there is a chance that he succeeds.” 

“But that is poetry you are talking about.” 

“No. It is much more difficult than poetry. It is a prose 
that has never been ATOtten. But it can be written, without 
tricks and without cheating. With nothing tliat will go bad 
afterwards.’"^ 

This is an extraordinary and somewhat rare defense of 
the art of writing that Hemingway himself was doing. 
But it is an even more extraordinary defense of prose as 
a medium of communication in preference to poetry. 
Fielding once said that if Homer had written his epics in 
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prose, they would have been even greater books than 
they are now. Hemingway shows a similar faith in the 
power of prose. 

Malcolm Cowley dismisses the “fifth dimension” as a 
“mystical or meaningless figure of speech,”®^ but it is a 
new kind of prose that Hemingway is speaking of here, 
and though in the next paragraph he enumerates several 
qualities that might produce this prose, he does not 
explain the aesthetic nature of the prose itself. He speaks 
of “talent,” of “discipline,” of “conception,” of “absolute 
conscience,” of “intelligence,” of “disinterestedness,” but 
that does not include everything. “Try to get all these in 
one person and have him come through all the influences 
that press on a writer,” he says. And then he says: “The 
hardest thing, because time is so short, is for him to sur- 
vive and get his work done.” Now, the last sentence may 
be taken as an indication of the proverbial pessimism of 
Hemingway, but that is not necessarily so. The last sen- 
tence is in a way very vital. Hemingway is always con- 
scious of the “indescribable” element in life. There is 
always somediing that escapes man. Unless that were so, 
man would be perfect and complete in himself. Something 
is invariably left out, whether the search is for the ultimate 
truths or the human self. 

Likewise, in good prose there is a factor that remains 
beyond the level of conscious formulation. But with luck 
a writer can get there, or get very close to it. That is the 
fourth and fifth dimension of existence, which somehow 
one reaches— by a leap, as it were. 

In “Big Two-Hearted River,” Hemingway reaches that 
perfection of prose, for the story is a tale of pure sensuous 
pulsation of the universe. It is that extremely delicate 
awareness which accepts life with its secret cognitions 
on faith— it is that which comes and takes control of Nick 
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when he goes on tiie fishing expedition in his native 
Michigan. 

The story opens with the arrival of Nick in the old 
countryside, where he notices that meanwhile the land 
has been burned out. Now the systolic and the diastolic 
states alternate from the beginning and they come and 
go all the time. There is the physical countryside around 
Nick and his fishing in it that represent the systohc action. 
And then there is what the country does to him. That is 
the diastohc action. 

“Nick’s heart tightened as the trout moved. He felt all 
the old feeling.”^ We are in the diastolic state with this 
sentence. He sees the trout, the trees, and of course the 
river stretched out before him, and he stops in his tracks. 
The forward, horizontal coimections of the story are 
broken. Our motion in time is halted. It is unwarranted to 
conclude from this that Nick is sick or is trying to find an 
escape from a nightmare. What comes over him when he 
sees the familiar countryside is a feeling of gladness, 
which is different from the feeling of compulsive relief 
that mental illness or nightmare compels one to seek. “He 
was happy,” Hemingway tells us plainly enough. 

From the time he had gotten down off the train and the 
baggage man had thrown his pack out of the open car door 
things had been different. Seney was burned, the country 
was burned over and changed, but it did not matter. It 
could not all be burned. He knew that^ 

Happy with himself, Nick starts walking, trying to find 
a camping place, and apparently the story is moving at 
the systolic level again. But he stops for a smoke and we 
are back in the diastolic stage. 

CarrfuUy he reached his hand down and took hold of the 
hoppa: by the wings. He turned him up, all his legs walk- 
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ing in the air, and looked at his jointed belly. Yes, it was 
blade too, iridescent where the bade and the head were 
dusty. 

“Go on hopper,” Nick said, speaking out loud for the 
first time. “Fly away somewhare.”®^ 

Another walk, and another period of rest follow, this 
time in the sweet fern; another systolic period, and 
another diastolic. 

He lay on his bade and looked up into the pine trees. His 
neck and bade and the small of his back rested as he 
stretched. The earth felt good against his back. He looked 
up at the sky, through the branches, and then shut his eyes. 
He opened them and looked up again. 'Ihere was a wind 
high up in tiie branches. He shut his eyes again and went 
to sleep.2® 

The peace of the passage is self-evident. Young finds 
the rhythm of the story unvaried. But the passages cited 
above, referring to the diastolic stance, are distinct and 
apart from the passages where Nick is actually doing 
something. There the story moves faster. Nick is busy in 
action: catching grasshoppers, or pulling the trout in, or 
pitching the tent, or opening a can of beans. But the 
cadence of the other passages is slower, as may be seen 
above. “The earth felt good against his back.” It is the 
feeling of mother earth or mother nature posed here— a 
feeling of the “beyond,” which can only be briefly touched. 

Then we are familiarized in the story with many local 
smells, all of which Nick finds “good.” “His hands smelled 
good from the sweet fem”;^* “It smeUed pleasantly of 
canvas”®^; “There was a good smell.”*® In Part 11, we read 
of Nick’s camp as a “good” camp. Is that atmosphere, or 
Nick’s reaction symptomatic of the paranoid? Nick has 
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simply come to revisit his “old man” river. He was not 
less happy than most other men, from what we read In 
the story. He had not come here looking for a refuge, or 
an escape. It is just a visit. But as soon as he gets here, 
the greater life of the countryside overwhelms him, and 
he becomes aware of the greater mystery of life, the 
greater holiness of it. 

An important passage in the story is when Nick, having 
pitched his tent, crawls into it; 

Inside the tent the light came through the brown canvas. 
It smelled pleasantly of canvas. Already there was some- 
thing mysterious and homelike. Nick was happy as he 
crawled inside the tent. He had not been unhappy all day. 
This was different though. Now things were done. There 
had been this to do. Now it was done. It had been a hard 
trip. He was very tired. That was done. He had made his 
camp. He was setded. Nothing could touch him. It was a 
good place to camp. He was there, in the good place. He 
was in his home where he had made it. Now he was 
hungry.®® 

The passive, the creatively passive, surrender of the 
individual to the cosmos is extremely well conveyed. Nick 
has now reestablished his contact with the unknovm. It 
is very much like the Zen concept of an individual’s relat- 
edness to the life around him. The life of the individual 
has a meaning only in the corporate life of the total 
universe. 

The actual fishing is done in Part H of “Big Two- 
Hearted River.” With meticulous care, and with much 
delight, Hemingway gives us every single detail of the 
machinery and mechanism of fishing: from the point 
where the bait is prepared to the pulling in of the trout, 
we are told that Nick is “excited” or “happy” or is having 
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a “good feeling.” The pulse of the cosmos heats mysteri- 
ously around him and he is an integral part of that cosmos. 
The systolic and diastolic pattern is also maintained in 
Part II. Frequently lie forward movement of the story 
comes to a halt, and we see Nick reveling in his present 
sensation: “He did not want to rush his sensations any.” 
At the moment, the sensation is one of disappointment 
because he has just lost a good trout. But notice the 
quiescence, the tranquillity: 

He wriggled his toes in the water, in his shoes, and got 
out a cigarette from his breast pocket. He lit it and tossed 
the match into the fast water below the logs. A tiny trout 
rose at the match, as it swung around in the fast current. 
Nick laughed. He would finish the cagarette. 

He sat on the logs, smoking, drying in the sun, the sun 
warm on his bach, the river shallow ahead entering the 
woods, cnirving into the woods, shallows, light glittering, 
big water-smooth rocks, cedars along the bank and white 
birches, the logs warm in the sim, smooth to sit on, without 
bark, gray to the touch; slowly the feeling of disappoint- 
ment IdFt him.®® 

And so the story goes on, then finally closes with the 
promise of many more happy days for Nick. For the river 
of life is truly ‘hig” and “two-hearted,” and it has spells 
enough to hold him for a lifetime. 

In many other stories, Hemingway again tried the 
interspersed method of spacing out the two movements 
of narration. The ultimate purpose in all of them is to 
make us conscious of the larger life of the universe, seen 
through what happens to the protagonists. In “The End 
of Something,” is the negative awareness of the end of an 
emotion, though Nick does not quite know what it is or 
how to say it to Marjorie. In “Solder s Home,” it is Krebs’ 
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metamoiphosis that we see. His statement to his mother, 
“I don’t love anybody,” comes after that metamorphosis 
or self-realization has taken place in him. He has been 
away from home and he has seen war and men suflFering 
and dying. His return to a world of “defined alliances and 
shifting feuds” does not make sense after what he has 
been through. And back home, he suddenly sees that the 
entire business of living means striking some land of a 
pose, a farce. So he is no longer interested in anything— 
in politics, or in courting; not because he wants to cut 
himself off from life but because he does not want to 
strike any more poses— “He did not want to tell any more 
lies.”®^ So, as a matter of fact, in this withdrawal he takes 
himself closer to the actual rhythm of life, which is spon- 
taneous, free, and vital, and is devoid of farces. 

One notices similar self-discoveries in “Cat in the Rain,” 
“My Old Man,” “Hills Like White Elephants,” “Fifty 
Grand,” “Now I Lay Me,” “The Sea Change,” ‘Tathers 
and Sons,” and in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” After the 
experience of the stoiy, the protagonist is changed or 
transformed in some way for good. 

The last story, “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” deserves 
special mention. The story was first published in 1936. By 
then Hemingway was moving slowly to the realization 
that the larger life of the universe must include an intui- 
tive awareness of the mystery of Death; as early as 1932, 
in Death in the Afternoon he had commented on it. For 
the cosmic order of the universe could be maintained only 
through as powerful a balancing force on the other side 
as life on this one. Here Hemingway goes very close to 
the Christian mysticism of Boehme, where duality is seen 
at the center of everything. In the latter half of his cre- 
ative career, Hemingway concerned himself with death 
in an increasingly intense fashion. Across the River and 
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Into the Trees and The Old Man and the Sea are fine 
studies of death and are powerful, creative reconstruc- 
tions of the force of death. But in “The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro” we have a good foretaste of this. 

The systohc-diastohc rhythm is most consummately 
presented in “The Snows,” so much so that, by giving some 
of the passages in the story in a dififerent type face, in 
italics, Hemingway himself seems to be subscribing to 
the theory. There is hardly any physical action in the 
story, as our hero is confined to bed with gangrene and 
cannot move. His mind is wandering and there are series 
of flashbacks, through which we see his earlier life and 
his relationships. But slowly in the story even the minimal 
systolic action is further reduced and then totally aban- 
doned. By the time the stoiy is over, diastolic action has 
taken over completely. And so has death taken over from 
life. And in a way the story becomes, in the series of 
clashes between the systolic and the diastolic actions, a 
struggle between life and death. 

But the italicized passages are not to be seen as flash- 
backs, strictly speaking. For flashbacks imply a psycho- 
logical departure into the past, which is not the aesthetic 
design followed by Hemingway in his fiction. For Harry, 
the hero of the story, these are very real moments, indica- 
tive of the present tense rather than the past. The passages 
are italicized by the author to give the reader the feel of 
an altered rhythm. The subject of these passages is not 
a vicarious longing for the past, but something very much 
alive to Harry. The subject is death. 

On the surface it looks as though Harry in these pas- 
sages is thinking of his early Ufe. Memories of the war, 
his earlier love affairs, his fishing and hunting trips of the 
past, his days in Paris, do come and crowd his mind at 
the moment. But these images he recalls not to find refuge 
or support for his present fate. 
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These passages are representative of Harry’s departure 
into another type of consciousness, and the memories are 
rather a symbolic projection of his current awareness. 
Right from the begiiming of the story, we see Harry’s 
intuitive feeling that he is going to die. While travelhig 
through the African bush in Tanganyika, a writer has 
hurt himself. A thorn scratched his flesh and the wound 
became septic and now gangrene has set in too. The man 
knows that this is the end. “I’m dying now,” he tells his 
wife and the vultures gathered round him seem to support 
his fears. 

But these fears of his are thus far at the systolic level. 
Thus far he is thinking of death merely as an event in 
time. Like every other human, he is afraid of it; like 
everyone else he wants to avoid it and save his life. And 
since he knows he cannot, since he knows that gangrene 
is usually fatal, he is bitter with himself and his wife- 
more than usually bitter. 

A very remarkable thing now happens in the story. But 
before we take note of it, it is worfliwhile to consider the 
epigraph -with which the story begias and which has been 
interpreted variously by Hemingway scholars. The epi- 
graph gives a composite image of a snow-covered moun- 
tain peak, a peak called “the House of God,” and “the 
dried and frozen carcass” of a leopard. It is essential not 
to split up the image into two units, as some critics have 
done (“fundamental moral idealism” versus “aimless ma- 
terialism,” or “integrity” versus “carelessness”). The snow- 
covered moimtain and the carcass of the leopard represent 
a single image having a plural significance. The single 
composite image that the epigraph presents is that of 
Life-and-Death, not taken separately but together. Life is 
beautiful and great. But death walks hand in hand with it. 

The remarkable development that takes place in the 
story is that Harry, instead of considering deatib as an 
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event in time as he had to begin with and perhaps has 
done all his life, comes to look upon it as a living presence. 
The story thereafter unfolds the slow arrival of death at 
his side— its physical arrival. With the onset of gangrene 
the physical pain has stopped, and he no longer has that 
pressure on his nervous system to keep him in fear of the 
event. "Since the gangrene started in his right leg he had 
no pam and with the pain the horror had gone and all he 
felt now was a great tiredness and anger that this was the 
end of it.” We read: “For years it had obsessed him; but 
now it meant nothing in itself.”®^ 

So the fear of the event has actually stopped, at least 
for the time being. But at the other level, the diastolic 
level, another kind of awareness is coming into existence. 
It is slow in appearing, but once the process has started it 
gathers momentum. His death is now not an event for him 
in time, but a weird companion of life, and just as at one 
time life had possessed the soul of Harry completely, now 
death was going to take possession of him as completely. 

This realization is made final for him through a clever 
factual insertion by Hemingway in the plot of the story, 
and by his tying up this factual bit with the awareness of 
death in Harry's consciousness. Harry is a professional 
writer, and it is not the loves of his life, or his quarrek, 
for that matter (the last of them, with his present wife 
Helen, still with him), or his days in Paris, or his fishing 
and hunting expeditions, or his adventures in the war— it 
is none of these things that at heart he cares about. What 
he really cares about is his writing, his ability to transmit 
or communicate e2q)erience through words. He sees 
clearly that with death around he would never be able to 
communicate life any longer. He is thus in a state of ulti- 
mate knowledge, when he knows that he is entering a 
new region that has its own terms of reference. Death is 
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not an event that will just cut him off from life; death is 
a territory imposing its own aesthetic requirements. 

Those are requirements of an unfamiliar order and 
Hairy realizes that “now he would never write the things 
ihat he had saved to write.”*® At the systolic level, this 
realization emerges in the form of self-accusations: “He 
had destroyed his talent by not using it, by betrayals of 
himself and what he believed in, by drinking so mudh 
that he blunted the edge of his perceptions, by laziness, 
by sloth, and by snobbery, by pride and by prejudice, by 
hook and by carook.”*^ But at the diastolic level he has no 
doubt about his ability; he is conscious of things that he 
still might have done had he been spared. His talent has 
not altogether vanished or been destroyed. Only a bigger 
thing has now come along, this death, and it wants to 
take him along with it. 

None of the five italicized passages in the story repre- 
sents “memories,” but subjects on which Harry could still 
write. These passages by implication show his realization 
of death. They— those subjects— are remembered by him 
m the context of the impending end, which is going to 
remove him from them. The diastolic reality subjects him 
to a wider vision, in which he sees the vaster potentiali- 
ties which remained unfulfilled. “But he had never written 
a line of that,” is his response— not a line. While at the 
systolic level he blames himself for the delay; at the dia- 
stolic level he accepts the delay as perhaps inevitable, 
as a period of preparation— for all the time he knew that 
he “would write it finally.” 

There was so much to write. He had seen the world 
change; not just the events; although he had seen many of 
them and had watched the people, but he had seen the 
subtla: change and he could remember how the people were 
at different times. He had been in it and he had watched 
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it and it was his duty to write of it; but now he never 
would.®® 

"But now he never would.” The phrase strikes one as 
not a statement of regret so much as of a weird realization 
of the approach of that other master force, the master 
companion of life— death. 

As the story proceeds, Harry’s awareness of death be- 
comes sharper. His wife has just returned with some game 
for him which she has shot, and in the evening they are 
having a drink together. Harry is feeling remorseful for 
having been so bitter to her in the morning. He thinks 
she is a good woman, considerate all the time— “marvel- 
lous really.” And then, for the first time in the story, his 
diastolic realization of death comes on him. He is in fact 
at the moment talking of other things, his mind not pre- 
occupied with dying. But all at once he senses death; 

It came with a rush; not as a rush of water nor of wind; 
but of a sudden evil-smelling emptiness and the odd thing 
was that the hyena slipped lightly along the edge of it.*® 

The parallel images of the “rush of water” or the “rush 
of wind,” and their rejection as suitable similes is pur- 
poseful. For with this rejection Hemingway is trying to 
establish the “otherness” of death. Even “evil-smelling 
emptiness” is not enough, so that another image, that of 
the hyena slipping “lightly along the edge of it,” has to 
be brought in to establish the reality which cannot be 
communicated through words or language. But that Harry 
does sense a presence near him and is startled by it, we 
are left in no doubt. His wife notices this, and asks: “What 
is it, Harry?” And he answers: “Nothing . . . You had 
better move over to the other side. To windward.”®’^ 

But from now on, he cannot seem to get rid of the sense 
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of death. His wife goes away to have her bath and when 
she returns and they are about to eat, he senses it once 
again. “This time there was no rush. It was a pu£F, as of 
a wind that makes a candle flicker and the flame go taU.”®® 
The whole thing is done very inventively, bordering on 
the occult. Harry realizes that there is going to be a meet- 
ing, a strange meeting. “So this was how you died,” he 
tells himself, “in whispers that you did not hear.” But 
lying as he is in the diastolic peace, there is no fear of 
the unexpected. There is even a joy, an expectancy. After 
all, death is copartner of life, and this copartner was now 
going to manifest itself to him. 

In none of his reactions in the diastohc period do we 
notice any misgivings in Harry: “The one experience that 
he had never had he was not going to spoil now.” This 
establishes the utter strangeness of what is happening— a 
welcome strangeness. So he promises himself that he will 
do nothing to spoil the new feelings that were coming. 
He also teUs himself: “He probably would. You spoiled 
everything. But perhaps he wouldn’t.”®* 

But an even more monumental transformation comes 
to pass at this stage. For years, as he has been reprimand- 
ing himself, Harry had written nothing. For years he had 
frittered away his creativity. But with the near arrival 
of death, with the arrival of something so new and so 
powerful, what happens is that his creativity also returns 
to him. He suddenly wants to write— this minute— now. 

“You can’t take dictation, can you?” 

“I never learned,” she told him. 

“That’s all right.” 

There wasn’t time, of course, although it seemed as 
though it telescoped so that you might put it all into one 
paragraph if you could get it rigbt.^* 
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“Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird.” Death is not 
merely “a scythe and a skuU”; it could as easily be “two 
bicycle policemen ” or “a’ bird,” or the “wide snout” of a 
hyena. But he knows that it has many shapes, or rather 
no formal shape at all, which is another way of saying 
the same thing. “It had moved up on him now, but it had 
no shape any more. It simply occupied space.”^® 

In the ultimate meeting with death, the systolic and the 
diastolic moods mingle intimately. At the systolic level, 
Harry wants to fight death. At the diastolic level he knows, 
it will offer him peace as nothing else ever had or ever 
could. 

First comes the systolic fight. He tells his wife aloud to 
ask this thing to go away. But it “moved a little closer.” 
And he can smell it now and he shouts: “You stinking 
bastard.” 

It moved up closer to him still and now he could not 
speak to it, and when it saw he could not speak it came a 
little closer, and now he tried to send it away without 
speaking, but it moved in on him so its weight was all upon 
his chest, and while it crouched there and he could not 
move, or speak, he heard the woman say, “Bwana is asleep 
now. Take the cot up very gently and cany it into the 
tent.”« 

The fight, however, is soon over. But this story, or this 
kind of Hemingway story, must be distinguished from the 
story in which there is a clear division between the two 
movements. In the stories considered in the previous sec- 
tion, once we enter the diastolic mood, we stay there. 
Here die two movements alternate. 

Harry is still not quite dead, but he has given himself 
over now to death in acceptance— in diastoHc acceptance. 
In the long passage where the arrival of Compton and the 
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subsequent departure of Harry by plane are narrated, 
Harry is still aHve. It is Harry’s consciousness which is 
conjuring up these pleasant images. And it is Heming- 
way’s method of mdcing us aware of the newness of the 
experience. No didactic passage in praise of death or its 
glory is ever introduced by Hemingway. The purity of 
die moment is never presented rhetorically. It comes to us 
in the form of narrative, and has to be known at the 
aesthetic level alone. But we see that Harry finds death 
a uniquely new experience from the fact that he is at 
least at peace with himself. While flying high in his imagi- 
native vision, he looks dowu and sees “a new water that 
he had never known of.” The plane dien passes through a 
black waterfall, which is only rain falling very thickly. 
Once out of the rain, Compton turns his head toward 
Harry and points out to him their destination in the dis- 
tance. And what does Harry see there? The square top of 
Kilimanjaro, “as wide as all the world, great, high, and 
unbelievably white in the sun.”^’^ Compie here is death 
who is taking Harry to the mountain of hfe. Harry dies 
with this knowledge, and the epigraph of the story be- 
comes his epitaph. 


V 

The Hemingway hero that emerges in these stories is 
a highly sensitive individual, who derives his sensitivity 
from his ability to be in tune with the spirit of the uni- 
verse. He is a highly passive human, by choice, as this 
enables him to respond to the cosmic rhythm more eflPec- 
tively. He values moments of action, but moments of cre- 
ative resignation he values even more. He is not a par- 
ticularly serene individual, but then, cultivated serenity 
is as much a pose as deliberate self-assertion, and he 
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wants to be free of poses. He, however, has the capacity 
of true religious awareness of life. This awareness keeps 
him disturbed most of the time— that restlessness or dis- 
turbance being a part of the very design of living— but 
now and then he lapses into an unusual calm. The cahn 
is not of his own making; it comes to him from the outside. 
At such moments he is more like a mystic than a man 
of action. 



5 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 


After tile conclusion of the last chapters, it may be ironical 
to be dealing with a hero, and with a novel, where physi- 
cal action does seem to be the main concern of the novel- 
ist. The entire story of For Whom the Bell Tolls revolves 
around a physical feature, the blowing up of the bridge. 
Robert Jordan is most of the time “doing” things. There 
is no withdrawal of the individual into himself; rather 
such moments are determinedly pushed aside by the hero 
for the job in hand. 

In the structure, too, the novel does not seem to distin- 
guish itself very well. The story is told from the omniscient 
point of view. The all-seeing eye of the novelist jumps 
from place to place, from person to person, and now he 
is describing Robert Jordan on the hill and now El Sordo 
many miles away and now Andr6 Marty even furtiier 
away. He works through as many varied consciousnesses 
—a single scene, like an evening in the cave, at times is 
described through the consciousness of Robert Jordan, 
then through that of Pilar, and yet again through the 
consciousness of Pablo. 

Also, there are far too many characters in the story, 
and Hemingway wastes too much time in developing 
some of them when they are not necessary to the plot. 
The entire account of El Sordo seems too long-winded 
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and unwarranted; so does the lengdiy characterization of 
characters like Agustin or Fernando or Gomez or Lt. Ber- 
rendo. 

As far as Hemingway’s view of life is concerned, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls gets nowhere near the complexity 
of The Sun Also Rises or what was later to come in The 
Old Man and the Sea. 

How then explain this novel within the framework of 
the Hemingway aesthetics that we have developed? 

ii 

To understand the value of For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
it is necessary to know the conditions in which the novel 
was produced. The thirties were a period when almost 
every writer, novelist or poet, was compelled to reexamine 
his obligation to the society in which he functioned. Po- 
litical and historical events, in Europe and in the United 
States, shook the complacency of even those artists who 
had not been upset by the world war. There was a new 
star on the horizon, the star of Communism, which spoke 
of bread instead of beauty. In the United States, Commu- 
nism was a distant force, but the Depression produced 
very nearly the same situation and a similar response. 

All this time, Hemingway had resolutely refused to be 
involved with the political movements of the day. As 
Carlos Baker narrates in Ernest Hemingway, A Life Story, 
not even his “persuaders,” who criticized him for his non- 
involvement, could make him change his stand.^ With the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, however, Hemingway’s 
innate taste for ibe dramatic made him accept a position 
with the North American Newspaper Alliance and he 
went over to Spain to report the war. Till then he had 
showed no active partisanship for any of the social or 
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political movements, at home or abroad. Even the trip to 
Spain must be seen more in the light of adventure Aan 
political alignment; that Martha Gellhorn, Hemingway’s 
new sweetheart, was also going there as a journalist may 
have been an additional reason for the trip. But there was 
no political concern in the move. He was a writer; his 
main business was to keep himself alive and do his job. 
He did not alter his stand from the position he had main- 
tained for so many years. 

But something happened to Hemingway, while he was 
out there reporting the civil war. It is customary to link 
To Have and Have Not, The Fifth Column, and For 
Whom the Bell ToUs, as though they were the works of a 
similar influence or state of mind. But To Have and Have 
Not was already completed before Hemingway left for 
Spain in 1937 (he continued the revision of the manu- 
script, however, while he was in Spain). Moreover, the 
novel does not deal with a political system or a set of 
political values. It deals witii the evils of revolution, true. 
But the characters involved do not care one bit for the 
revolution or for one system in preference to the others. 

The two works produced directly after the impact of 
the Spanish war were The Fifth Column and For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. The Fifth Column was completed by No- 
vember, 1937, on Hemingway’s second visit to the Spanish 
war-tom soil. Hemingway was already perceptibly 
changed by then. In the world war, the men had fought 
for a dying cause, the dying order of the old imperialist 
Europe.. No wonder the young men of the day came out 
of the war as a "lost generation.” But the Spanish war 
was different. It was a war in favor of a growing ideology, 
a new cause. And Hemingway, in spite of his self-imposed 
withdrawal from socio-political entanglements, could not 
help being caught in the fever of the day. 
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The title of the article he wrote in March, 1938, for tie 
newly founded leftist magazine Ken was typical of the 
current mood of Hemingway; it said, 'The Time Now, 
The Place Spain.” That he should agree to associate him- 
self openly with a leftist magazine— he was announced 
as one of its editors— is itself indicative of the change. A 
few months before, when he was back in New York after 
his first trip to Spain, he even attended a, promotional 
dinner in behalf of the same magazine, and sat conspicu- 
ously on the left of David Smart, the publisher.® Heming- 
way later often insisted that the Spanish war had been 
for him the turning point in his career. 

Hemingway may have been in these pronouncements 
somewhat theatrical (as he often was). Nor did he main- 
tain the same sense of personal association with the politi- 
cal atmosphere of the day for long. But at least for the 
period when The Fifth Column and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls were written, he felt genuinely indignant at the 
social injustice in the world. When The Fifth Column was 
being adapted for stage production in 1938, Hemingway 
insisted that the new version should not show the Com- 
munist party or the Spanish Republic in an adverse light.® 
And when For Whom the Bell Tolls was completed, Hem- 
ingway’s own assessment of the novel was that it at- 
tempted three things: a credible love story, a unified 
action sequence, and the willingness of men and women 
to die for a cause.^ In the make-up of a Hemingway novel, 
the last was surely a new factor. 

For Whom the Bell Tolls thereby is a novel not so much 
about “action” as about “ideology.” The epigraph from 
Donne, beginning “no man is an Iland, intire of it selfe,” 
was borrowed by Hemingway only after the novel was 
completed; he did not project the story with this extreme 
sense of brotherhood in mind. But he did project it as the 
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involvement of a few dliaracters with an ideolo^ and the 
obligations which any ideology imposes on the individual. 

It should be observed, however, that, in spite of the 
fact that Robert Jordan is most of the time “doing” things 
in the novel, he is by nature a passive individual. Left to 
himself, he would rather be a writer, as he so often says 
in the novel, or make love, or breed horses; he is a revo- 
lutionary only by necessity. The only difference between 
Frederick Henry and Robert Jordan is that in the case of 
the new hero, he happens to believe in the ideology under 
which he is living. Frederick Heniy somehow could not 
accept that it was “his” war. Robert Jordan on the other 
hand is convinced of the righteousness of the cause of the 
Republic. But that does not show that he is an active 
advocate of that cause. He insists that it is not his business 
to plan things out or to promote causes. “That was Golz’s 
business. He had only one thing to do and that was what 
he should think about and he must think it out clearly 
and take everything as it came along, and not worry.”® 

It is true that For Whom the Bell Tolls has more scenes 
of systolic action than any other of Hemingway’s novels. 
And each of these scenes is painted with a masterly hand, 
offering the minutest detail. Smells of all kind, various 
hues and shades of human skin, contours of the muscle 
and the movement of the body, the richness of the sun 
and the sky, the physical appetite for food, the physical 
appetite for seicual gratification, the physical fears, of 
death, of survival, are all registered with tremendous force 
and accuracy, and the novel does show that Hemingway 
was an artist immensely sensitive to the physical world 
around him, and shows how much delight he took in the 
day-to-day Hving of that world. 

But along with diat we have also to see that Robert 
Jordan is not quite contented with the physical; he is 
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eternally disturbed. It is all right to be able to handle 
your gun with accuracy or to be able to distinguish virtues 
of horses at a glance, but is that all that there is to hfe? 
We never see Kashldn in the story, but every now and 
then his name is cleverly brought up by Hemingway to 
provide us with a counterpart to Robert Jordan. Though 
members of the Pablo gang think Robert Jordan to be 
very different from Kashldn, Robert Jordan and KashVin 
are in reality two different sides of the same personality. 
Kashldn is what Robert Jordan used to be at one time or 
would still like to be; Kashldn is Jake Barnes of The Sun 
Ako Rises or Frederick Henry of A Farewell to Arms. 
From what we gather from the descriptions of Pablo and 
his guerrillas, he was a sensitive man, reticent in speech 
and somewhat nervous in bearing. Though he was very 
brave, he was also afraid at heart and remained aloof 
from others and spoke in a strange manner. 

Strangely, that is how Robert Jordan strikes us too. 
Except that he has trained himself by now not to give 
his umermost thoughts away. His shooting of Kashkin 
appears to me to be symbolic of his shooting of his own 
old self. Kashkin was too “jumpy” for a revolutionary. He 
was a little “crazy.” In this business, you have to learn to 
be “very cold in the head.” Agustin evidently is right when 
he teUs Jordan: “You look like the other one. . . . But 
something different.”® Thus Robert Jordan and Kashkin 
are the same individual. Only Jordan has purposely closed 
the door on his other self. Through a supreme effort of 
will, he succeeds in keeping that door closed throughout 
the novel. 

But we should make no mistake about it. Robert Jor- 
dan’s heart is not in the war; he has constantly to remind 
himself of it to remain in tune with it. Already, when the 
story opens, he is beginning to lose his memory connected 
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with the war. He cannot recall the name of Anselmo when 
he meets him and this worries him; he considers it a 'had 
sign.”^ There are “other things” too about which he wor- 
ries, though they remain unspecified.® By the end of the 
day he concedes to h im self that he is getting “gloomy”; 
“the job had overwhelmed him a httle. Slightly over- 
whelmed, he thought. Plenty overwhelmed.”® 

Why these alarming signs, particularly when he knows 
of his dexterity witb his hands and knows also that he has 
been doing sabotage work for quite some time? The an- 
swer to the query is that his essential preoccupations are 
elsewhere. He is not a soldier by temperament. By tem- 
perament, he is an aesthete, a lover of beauty; a sensitive 
human concerned with such subtle thoughts as immor- 
taUty or love or death. His lengthy dialogue with Anselmo 
on die subject of killing is very revealing. He is not really 
for killin g at all; left to himseK he would not kill even 
animals. “But I feel nothing against it when it is necessary. 
When it is for the cause.”^® It is the old man Ansehno who 
is the more articulate in this conversation; it is he who 
says that “to take the life of another is to me very grave,” 
it is a “sin”; but Robert Jordan seems to agree with him. 
Both of them justify or condone kiUing only in terms of 
the present necessity forced by the civil war, by “the 
cause.” “That bridge can be the point on which die future 
of the human race can turn. As it can turn on everything 
that happens in this war.”^^ Again Jordan reminds himself 
that he has only to do his duty and not to think of any- 
thing else. His main concern is only “one”— the bridge. 
“You have only one thing to do and you must do it,” he 
tells himself. “Only one thing, hell, he thought. If it were 
one thing it was easy. Stop worrying, you windy bastard, 
ne said to himself. Think about somediing else.”“ Re- 
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peatedly he tells himself in the story, “You are a bridge- 
blower now. Not a thinker.” But it does not help. 

The subject of killing is posed frequently in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, including the lengthy account of killings 
that Pilar gives— first the IdUings done by Pablo and then 
by her other lover, Finite, in the bullring. But at least on 
two other occasions Hemingway examines the subject in 
its moral implications (in addition to the present one in 
chapter 3). In chapter 15, the day after the earlier dis- 
cussion with Robert Jordan, Ansehno once again goes over 
the whole question. And again he caimot justify the killing 
of other human beings. 

I think that after the war there will have to be . . . great 
penance done for the killing. If we no longer have religion 
after the war then I think there must be some form of civic 
penance organized that all may be cleansed from the killing 
or else we will never have a true and human basis for 
living.^® 

In chapter 26, we return to the subject. This time it is 
Robert Jordan, at another part of the scene on the same 
day. El Sordo is being attacked by a column of cavalry 
and is being bombed out of his position by planes. Robert 
Jordan is going through the documents found on the body 
of the cavalryman whom he had shot dead in the morn- 
ing. A part of his self is uneasy, and is nagging him with: 
“Do you think you have a right to kill any one?”“ He 
goes round and round and tries to get rid of the irritating 
worry. At the same time, in the distance, he can see El 
Sordo and his party, his own companions, being wiped 
out by fascists. Robert Jordan is in a truly diastolic mood 
here, and he is open to several forces beyond his compre- 
hension which are swaying him at the moment. A part of 
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his self, the systolic part, the part depending on “action,” 
tries to justify the killing. But the diastolic mood is strong 
enough for him to admit: 

But you mustn’t believe in killing, he told himself. You 
must do it as a necessity but you must not believe in it. If 
you believe in it the whole thing is wrong.^® 

In none of Hemingway’s novels does the hero talk so 
much with himself as in For Whom the Bell Tolls— an indi- 
cation enough of his inner conflict and disturbance. 

Listen, he told himself. You better cut ihis out. This is 
very bad for you and for your work. Then himself said back 
to him. You listen, see? Because you are doing somelhing 
very serious and I have to see you understand it all die time. 
I have to keep you straight in your head. Because if you 
are not absolutely straight in your head you have no right 
to do the things you do for all of them are crimes and no 
man has a right to take another man’s life unless it is to 
prevent something worse happening to other people. So get 
it straight and do not lie to yourself.^® 

The passage is typical of the way Robert Jordan’s two 
halves try to win him over. Just as in Harry of “The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro,” the two moods, systolic and diastolic, are 
openly recorded by Hemingway, so too in Robert Jordan 
the two moods openly prevail. “Said he to himself.” “Him- 
self said back to him.” That is how it goes most of the 
time. 

So we must notice that Robert Jordan’s life of action— 
ihe many things that he “does” in a systolic fashion— does 
not imply an essential sliift in the Hemingway hero. The 
Hemingway hero continues to be a spontaneous and a pas- 
sive individual. Anselmo is baffled at this apparent con- 
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tradiction in Robert Jordan. For the “IngMs” talks of 
killing and action, and “yet he seems to be both sensitive 
and Mnd.”^^ But the contradiction is resolved when we 
see that Robert Jordan’s present activity is the result of 
the ideology to which he seems to be temporarily com- 
mitted. Temperamentally he does not want that kind of 
life. 


Well, I don’t want to be a soldier, he thought. I know that. 

So that’s out.^® 

And this is where the love story in the novel plays a 
vital part in revealing to us the true nature of the hero. 
IVhat Maria does to Robert Jordan is to make a man of 
him once again— fhe basic man that he was before he got 
involved with the civil war. All his responses up to the 
point where he finds Maria show that Robert Jordan has 
become more a robot than a man; he has become someone 
who lives on the cliches of his new-found ideology. He 
must have repeated these cliches to himself time and time 
again, and must finally have convinced himself of their 
value, notwithstanding his natural impulse to the con- 
trary. The result is that he is now only an “instrument” to 
do his “duty.”^® “Thou art very religious about thy poli- 
tics,”®® Pilar tells him teasingly, but he accepts it as a 
compliment and does not laugh. Later when she asks him 
seriously if he has no fears in life, his reply is: “Only of 
not doing my duty as I should”: 

“You are a very cold boy.” 

“No,” he said. “I do not think so.” 

“No. In the head you are very cold.” 

“It is that I am very preoccupied with my work.” 

“But you do not like die things of life?” 

‘Tes. Very much. But not to interfere with my work.” 
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“You like to drink, I know. I have seen.” 

“Yes. Very much. But not to interfere with my work.” 

“And women?” 

“I like them very much, but I have not given them much 
importance.”^^ 

This is how he is until he has consummated his love 
with Maria; an automaton, who has willed himself to a 
life of ideology. The ideology remains till the end. But 
vrith the arrival of Maria in his life, he begins seeing it 
for what it is worth and begins recovering his own, orig- 
inal self. 

That was one thing that sleeping with Maria had done. 
He had gotten to be as bigoted and hidebound about his 
politics as a hard-shelled Baptist and phrases like enemies 
of the people came into his mind without his much criticiz- 
ing than in any way. Any sort of clichSs both revolutionary 
and patriotic. His mind employed them without criticism. 
Of course they were true but it was too easy to be nimble 
about using them. But since last night and this afternoon his 
mind was much dearer and cleaner on that business.®* 

What his original self wants is peace of mind rather 
than valor. Maria makes him see this clearly: 

So far she had not affected his resolution but he would 
much prefer not to die. He would abandon a hero’s or a 
martyr’s end gladly. He did not want to make a Thermopy- 
lae, nor be Horatius at any bridge, nor be the Dutch boy 
with his finger in that dyke. No. He would like to spend 
some time with Maria. That was the simplest ejqpression of 
it. He would like to spend a long, long time with her.*® 

It could be Jake Barnes or Frederick Henry speaking. 
Not every man a piece of the Continent, “because I am in- 
volved in Mankinde,” but “private peace.” 
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iii 

In the matter of structure again tibe difficulties that For 
Whom the BeU Tolls presents are only surface difficulties. 

But let us look at those difficulties. First of aU, the story 
is told from the point of view of omniscience, where the 
author can at his convenience see everything and present 
whatever he wants to the reader. Carlos Baker has spoken 
of the “epic” quality of For Whom the BeU ToUs.^ A stoiy 
narrated from the standpoint of omniscience has much to 
do with that impression. For it gives the novelist a wider 
scope and he can fill in a much bigger canvas. He can 
then paint a civilization rather than a few characters and 
their destiny. But with all the advantages that such a 
method offers, the epic mode is not experimental in nature 
and there is very little that the novelist can do. through it 
that has not been tried before. Further, with our current 
disregard of the epic as a genre of literature, with our 
interest more in the individual than in the race, it is doubt- 
ful if For Whom the Bell ToUs would emerge a successful 
novel if it were to be viewed only as an epic. (To say 
nothing of the doubtful nature of the validity of the Span- 
ish scene captured by the novel as an epic, about which 
Spanish critics of this novel like Arturo Barea have ex- 
pressed definite reservations.®®) 

Another structural difficulty that gets in our way is that 
in point of fact For Whom the BeU ToUs is not one story 
but several put together. The novel does have a central 
plot, the blowing up of the bridge, but there are other 
stories independent of the bridge, narrated at considerable 
length and with considerable iuterest by the novelist. We 
are not here speaking of subplots, for subplots are in some 
manner coimected with the main plot and do not consti- 
tute a separate section. The story of Maria, for instance— 
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her early life and what happened to her before she met 
Robert Jordan— cannot be considered as a separate story 
because her fate is ultimately linked up with Robert Jor- 
dan and her earher life merely becomes a subplot of the 
main plot. But there are stories in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls which have nothing to do with the main plot and 
are independent of it. 

Mainly, there are three distinct stories in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls which have no true bearing on each other. 
First, there is the story of Robert Jordan and Maria. Then 
we have the story of Pilar and Pablo. Last, there is the 
story of the Russians, which includes men Hke Golz, E3e- 
ber, Hans, Andre Marty and Karkov (complete with a 
wife and a mistress). Or, if we prefer plot to character, 
we may say that there are the story of the bridge, the 
story of the cave, and the story of the plain, with Gaylord 
(“the hotel in Madrid the Russians had taken over”) as 
the nerve center of that plain. 

Though Hemingway tries to reconcile the three stories, 
and a loose relationship among them is established, they 
are really three separate stories, wdth a separate set of 
people, a separate locale, and a separate motivating force. 
The result is that it becomes almost an unwieldy problem 
for the novelist, as far as structure. In the course of his 
writing career, Hemingway tried that experiment twice: 
in To Have and Have Not (where there are two distinct 
stories, die story of Harry and Marie Morgan and the 
story of Richard and Helen Gordon) and in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. And both times, it damages the tight sys- 
tolic-diastohc pattern that one observes in Hemingway’s 
other novels. 

But Hemingway does not abandon the pattern. If any- 
thing, he extends it, and tries to maintain the systolic- 
diastohc structure in each of the separate stories within 
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the novel. The monologues of Marie Morgan, and some 
of the scenes between Richard and Helen Gordon are 
indicative of the caesuras, the diastoHc pauses in the 
separate stories in To Have and Have Not. The same is 
true of For Whom the Bell Tolls. Both these novels con- 
sequently become novels of multiple systoles and mul- 
tiple diastoles— and thereby of multiple caesuras. But 
Hemingway does not quite succeed in coordinating the 
various systole-diastoles effectively. 

The main story in For Whom the Bell Tolls is of Robert 
Jordan and Maria, and the perceptive reader can see the 
continuation of the systoHc-diastohc stance in that prin- 
cipal tale; activity and inactivity alternate throughout in 
what they do. Let us take note here of one of the other 
stories, and see how the medaod works there. 

The story of Pablo and Pilar is a masterpiece of love- 
hate relationship, and tliese characters are undoubtedly 
two of the finest drawn by Hemingway. Pablo is in com- 
mand when the novel opens. When it closes, he is again 
in command. He is supposed to be the bad type of guer- 
rilla leader, El Sordo the good. But in guerriUa warfare, 
what matters is not morality but cunning. Pablo is the 
sharper of the two men, quicker to grasp a situation, better 
in strategy, better iu tactics too. He is also more vicious, 
less humane, and more foul-mouthed. One imagines the 
two to be equally brave. We see El Sordo in action, when 
his camp is surrounded by the carbineers. But Pilar’s ac- 
count of Pablo in action, when under his command the 
guerrillas took over a certain town, shows him to be just 
as brave. In addition, Pablo has cunning, which El Sordo 
lacks. When it will serve his cunning, he is willing to let 
the leadership of the band pass on to Pilar. ^Vhen it will 
serve his cunning, he can murder in cold blood some of 
his own companions (after the attack on the bridge). On 
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balance, he is in all probability a better guerrilla leader 
than £1 Sordo. 

But more fascinating than his role as a guerrilla leader 
is the play of emotion between him and Pilar. They cer- 
tainly are bound to each other, on some occasions in love, 
on others in hatred. The extent of the bond between them 
is well illustrated when Pablo returns to the cave, first 
having deserted the place with some of Robert Jordan’s 
equipment. The detonators from Jordan’s bag are gone 
and gone along with tiiem is Pablo. But early in the 
morning he reappears at the mouth of the cave, and 
everyone is struck dumb. Robert Jordan thinks that per- 
haps he has had a moment of remorse, for he has just told 
Jordan that he has brought back with him five men— men 
from the bands of Elias and Alejandro (the men he was 
to murder later). But no, Pablo has not sufFered any pangs 
of conscience; he has not come back for the sake of Robert 
Jordan. He has returned for the sake of Pilar. The inno- 
cence and the abruptness with which he accepts this is 
touching. He is a big, murderous man. But he is bound 
inextricably to that ugly and passionate female. Pilar. 

“I am glad to see thee,” Robert Jordan said. He walked 
over to him. “We are all right with the grenades. That will 
work . . .” 

“Nay,” Pablo said. “I do nothing for thee. Thou are a 
thing of bad omen. All of this comes from thee. Sordo also. 
But after I had thrown away thy material I found myself 
too lonely.” 

“Thy mother—” Pilar said.®* 

By Pablo’s admission, he returns because he missed 
Pilar and was feeling lonely. And this after an absence 
of only a few hours! The entire scene that follows is re- 
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markable in its diastolic grandeur. Pilar and Pablo bad 
quarreled earlier, too; in the novel there is the scene where 
she openly defies him and takes over the command of 
the band. One has the feeling that perhaps she secretly 
wished his death and would have sanctioned it if Jordan 
had gone that far. But that was at the systolic level. On 
the other hand, their expressions of attachment to each 
other are equally pronoxmced, but these come at strange 
moments and are not so openly displayed. When Pablo 
leaves this night with the stuff from Robert Jordan’s bag, 
he knows he is leaving for good. Tomorrow is the day 
when the bridge is to be blown, and if he disappears the 
night before witii the valuable explosives, he Imows that 
Pilar will never forgive him. He thus knows that his break 
witii Pilar is a final one this time, and that he cannot 
come back. 

It is the diastohc realization of this that does things to 
him. After he threw away the vital equipment “down the 
gorge into the river,” the systolic part of the action came 
to an end. It is then that he senses the finality of his break 
with Pilar. In the diastolic mood that follows (of which 
we know only after his arrival back at the cave), he is 
driven by forces beyond his control to work somehow for 
his reacceptance back at the camp. It is the diastolic 
energy that sends him up to EUas and Alejandro for men 
to help in the bridge assignment. It is the diastolic ener^ 
that makes him confess Ms need for Pilar the moment he 
gets back inside die cave. 

And the response of Pilar is as touching. She banters 
with him and scoffs at him for his cowardice, but in- 
wardly she is happy. 

Then to Pablo, her eyes softening. “So you have come 

back, ehr 
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“Yes, woman,” Pablo said. 

“Well, thou art welcome,” Pilar said to him. “I did not 
think thou eouldst be the ruin thou appeared to be.” 

“Having done such a thing there is a loneliness that cannot 
be borne,” Pablo said to her quietly. 

“That cannot be borne,” she mocked him. “That cannot 
be borne by thee for fifteen minutes.” 

“Don’t mock me, woman. I have come back.”^^ 

Pilar’s feelings are mixed, as indeed are Pablo’s. Their 
sense of the cowardly thing he did is a part of the total 
makeup of the moment. But their sense of mutual need 
of each other is also a part of the content. 

In the end we read: 

“Thou,” she said and her husky voice was fond again. 
“Thou. I suppose if a man has someihing once, always some- 
thing of it remains.” 

“Listo” Pablo said, looking at her squarely and flatly 
now. “I am ready for what the day brings.” 

“I believe thou art back,” Pilar said to him. “I believe 
it. But, hombre, thou wert a long way gone.”^® 

Scenes of diastolic significance between the two also 
appear much earlier in the novel. In fact, right from the 
start we observe the curious attachment with which they 
are bound to each other. The day after Pilar has nominally 
taken command of the band, Robert Jordan finds her in 
a particularly sad mood. He suggests, it “wiU dissipate as 
the sun rises. It is like a mist.”^® Pilar quietly accepts that 
explanation, but then goes on to tell him of the real rea- 
son. A few minutes back she has been unfair to Pablo in 
the cave. She had narrated to his face her fondness for 
his rival, the bullfighter Finite, with who she had earlier 
lived, and her gay adventures with him in the city of 
Valencia. This had wounded Pablo and it is the thought 
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of that which is making Pilar sad— “I wounded him much 
with the story. Kill him, yes. Curse him, yes. But wound 
him, no.”®® 

The conversation between Robert Jordan and Pilar that 
morning takes place in the diastohc phase, the phase of 
the pause after the stormy systohc scene of the last night. 
Last night, standing firmly on her feet and holding her 
big cooking spoon as a baton, she had told Pablo: “Listen 
to me, drunkard. You understand who commands here? 
. . . Listen well. I command.”®^ But that part of the ten- 
sion is over now and has generated instead a diastohc 
mood of solitude and sorrow. 

Pilar and Robert Jordan are getting ready to leave for 
the camp of El Sordo and Pablo has gone off to die corral 
to see to the horses. Robert Jordan looks at her as she 
stands before him, “the big, brown-faced w*oman with 
her kind, widely set eyes and her square, heavy face, 
lined and pleasantly ugly, the eyes merry, but the face 
sad until the lips moved.”®® Pilar is perhaps the finest 
female character drawn by Hemingway, perfect within 
the dimensions he allows her. She is a rough peasant 
woman, and hke a true peasant her beauty and charai 
lie not in her looks but in die vigor of her body and in die 
compassion of her understanding— even though on surface 
she sounds rough and vulgar. 

The conversation that now takes place between Jordan 
and Pilar is given in a slower, pensive rhythm and the 
scene is that of diastolic caesura, one of the pauses in the 
story of Pablo and Pilar. Pilar’s concern for Pablo is so 
genuine that Robert Jordan is moved by her artlessness, 
and in a fit of impulsiveness (he does not provide us mth 
many such occasions) he throws his arms around her and 
says, “I care for diee, too ... I care for thee very 
much.”®® 
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In this conversation Pilar also tells us that Pablo had 
been crying last night. Imagine Pablo aying! That is 
what the impact of a major piece of diastolic action does 
to a Hemingway character; Aat is what a caesura implies 
—the sudden cessation of the normal course of the story. 
Pablo s character as delineated for us earlier in the novel 
has in it no place for tears. He is a guerrilla leader, a pro- 
fessional killer. But now he has been overthrown in his 
own camp, and by none other than his own mujer, his 
own wife. This brmgs in new awarenesses and he cries 
hideously, “in a short and ugly manner as a man cries 
when it is as though there is an animal inside that is 
shaking him.”34 

That must have been a moment of powerful diastolic 
reahty, but Hemingway does not expand it for us. But as 
the story proceeds, there comes anbther major caesura in 
the narrative, another major diastohc scene in the for- 
ward movement of the novel. 

This time the pause concerns Pilar alone, but it is 
meant to convey die complexity of her personal life and 
her relationship with Pablo, for the scene takes us straight 
into her heart. We know from Maria that it was Pilar who 
had sent her to sleep with Robert Jordan. She had been 
sorry at what the girl had gone through at the hands of 
the fascists, and life a watchdog she had for some time 
protected her from the men of her own group. But when 
Jordan arrives on the scene, she offers her to him as a 
beloved. 

One imagines fhat she did this as therapy for poor 
Maria; she never expected the deep love that springs up 
between Robert Jordan and Maria. Sensitive and intuitive 
as she is, she soon notices the presence of that something 
bigger than life between them. This in a strange way 
hurts her and accentuates for her her own ugliness. Not 
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that men had not •wanted her when she was in her prime. 
She knows that and is proud of it; occasion permitting, 
she is willing to talk of ^at openly. But no one wants her 
now except this brute Pablo, who, slowly turning coward, 
is concerned more •with questions of safety than with love 
and adventure. 

Even in this analysis, we are going too far. The whole 
point of Hemingway’s technique is that he does not make 
things quite so explicit. The fact is that somehow the love 
between Robert Jordan and Maria hurts Pilar. In what 
manner it hurts, or what exactly is the area of her hurt 
and need, is made clear only indirectly. It is like Pablo’s 
{Tying in the night, or like Pablo’s returning to the c^ve 
the night after he deserts camp. In those cases too, the 
reaction of the moment is not explicitly stated. Heming- 
way is more concerned with the complexity of diastolic 
response which defies human attitudinizing. 

So the next morning, when Pilar questions Maria and 
Robert Jordan about what they did in the night and 
neither one gives her a straight answer and each is pur- 
posely evasive, she senses the fullness of their relationship. 
And while traveling to the camp of El Sordo, walking on 
foot, the diastolic mood comes upon her and she is a 
different Pilar. 

She sits do^wn by the side of a stream and wants to rest 
Robert Jordan urges her to hurry along but she pays no 
heed. Rather, she takes off her shoes and puts her feet 
into the water. Deep in the diastolic reflex, she then goes 
on to give a pretty little speech on the nature and quality 
of love to Jordan and Maria. “Life is very curious. ... I 
would have made a good man, but I am all woman and 
all ugly. Yet many men have loved me and 1 have loved 
many men. . . .’’®® 

The time and the occasion of the scene must be ob- 
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served. They have an urgent mission to perform; there is 
a civil war on. But Pilar is powerless— she can only sur- 
render herself to the diastolic mood. 

In the reminiscent, sad attitude that that mood gener- 
ates, she gives a long account of an attack on a certain 
city when Pablo had distinguished himself by his physical 
courage, and when there was much killing. This long 
account and the note on which it ends— the note which 
speaks of Pablo’s telling her that night, “Pilar, tonight we 
will do nothing”— makes one sense that she is narrating 
die story not for the benefit of Robert Jordan or Maria 
but for her own. Even though she calls it the “worst day” 
of her life, she is in point of fact reliving a love story— 
her own love story, with the then-brave Pablo. The dom- 
inant mood of the moment is one of sadness, expressive 
of her present sorrow that she is now old and ugly and 
unwanted. 

In die afternoon, on their return journey after the con- 
ference with El Sordo, we once again become aware that 
Pilar is being consumed by a private soitow. Robert Jor- 
dan finds that her “brown face looked paUid and the skin 
saUow and that there were dark areas under her eyes.”®® 
Yet, this time it is she who is against sitting down and 
resting, though both Robert Jordan and Maria have asked 
her to. She is even irritable, and abruptly ^ells Maria, 
“Shut up. . . . Nobody asked for thy advice.”®^ But she 
relents and finally does sit down under a pine tree. She 
apologizes to Maria for being nide to her, and acknowl- 
edges cleai'ly, “I don’t know what has held me today.”®® 
Through such developments, Hemingway is giving expres- 
sion to the same, unanalyzable, dark, diastolic forces that 
surround all of us in life and certainly surround most of 
his characters. Pilar since moniing has become a different 
woman, and she does not quite know why. 
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They are sitting on a mountain slope and in the dis- 
tance they can see snow shining on the mountain peaks. 

“What rotten stuff is the snow and how beautiful it looks ” 
Pilar said. “What an illusion is the snow.” She turned to 
Maria. “I am sorry I was rude to thee, gmpa. I don’t know 
what has held me today. I have an evil temper.” 

“I never mind what you say when you are angry,” Maria 
told her. “And you are angry often.” 

“Nay, it is worse than anger,” Pilar said, looking across 
at the peaks. 

“Thou art not well,” Maria said. 

“Neither is it that,” the woman said.^ 

It is an extremely subtle passage, indicative of Heming- 
way’s genius at communicating the force of the diastolic 
action. The ignorant peasant woman is today talking of 
“illusions” and “reality,” herself only half aware of what 
is passing through her. And yet the reader is left in no 
doubt about the enormous storm or turmoil brewing 
within. She herself can sense that it is not just anger, or 
ill health— it is something more than that. But Hemingway 
does not objectify her feelings beyond that point. 

However, we see that soon she returns to the subject 
of the passion between Robert Jordan and Maria. At this 
stage comes the startling admission, all of a sudden and 
almost involuntarily, that what has been bothering Pilar 
is plain jealousy. “I am jealous and say it and it is there. 
And I say it.”^® Maria is shocked and tells her not to utter 
such things. But that has little effect on Pilar and she 
goes on uncontrollably to tell Jordan that he has eaten 
Maria’s tongue, for Maria has suddenly gone quiet. Then 
she chides him for calling Maria “rabbit” and in a way 
seems to resent that, too. Jordan tells her that she is a ver\' 
“hard” woman, and Pilar answers back, “No . , , But so 
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simple I am very complicated.” Throughout the exchange 
that follows, sexual symbols are uppermost in Klar's TuiTtil 
and once again she asserts, “I am not much like myself 
today. . . . Very little like myself.”^^ 

And then, as though further to confirm her knowledge 
of the love between the young couple, and, by implication, 
further to torture herself about her own ugliness and old 
age and her present physical relationship with Pablo, she 
offers to leave Jordan and Maria together behind in the 
woods to do what she grossly calls “that.” There was no 
special need for her to do this; Jordan and Maria did not 
want “that” at this time, at least not to begin with, though 
once the subject is broached Maria urges Jordan to let 
Pilar go ahead alone. But Pilar does this for her own sake, 
to satisfy the new demon in herself, the diastolic demon. 

The end of this diastolic scene is reached when Jordan 
and Maria catch up with her after their love-making. We 
see Pilar reduced to a helpless bundle in her consciousness 
of her present neglect. Jordan and Maria see her from 
a distance, and approach her: 

“Who is that?” Robert Jordan asked and pointed. 

“Pilar,” the girl said, looking along his arm. “Surely it is 
Pilar.” 

At the lower edge of the meadow wh^-e the first trees 
grew the woman was sitting, her head on her arms. She 
looked like a dark bimdle from where they stood; black 
against the brown of the tree trunk. 

“Come on,” Robert Jordan said and started to run toward 
her through the knee-high heather. It was heavy and hard 
to run in and when he had run a little way, he slowed and 
walked. He could see the woman's head was on her folded 
arms and she looked broad and black against the tree trunk. 
He came up to her and said, "Pilar!" sharply. 
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The woman raised her head and looked up at him. 

“Oh,” she said. “You have terminated already?”^ 

The validity of strange, dark forces of life that are not 
open to rationalization and yet are ever present around 
man, is repeatedly established in Hemingway’s fiction. In 
the story of Pilar and Pablo in For Whom the BeU Tolls, 
the narrative follows the curve of physical action and then 
dips into those inexplicable mysteries whidi surround the 
path of direct action. Pilar starts oflF on a solid note in the 
book, when we meet her first inside the cave. But in the 
course of the story, the diastolic realization comes upon 
hCT and she is no longer sure of herself. Her tactless re- 
marks to Maria and Jordan, and her insistence on knowing 
from them how the sexual act had gone between them, 
seem foolish. But they are only an in^cation of her help- 
lessness before the new urges that have seized her. Jordan 
and Maria have made her realize many things that must 
forever remain beyond the scope of rational comprehen- 
sion, Jordan and Maria were not a conscious instrument of 
the iastolic change; they were not even aware of what 
they were doing to Pilar. The change, the realization, that 
comes about in Pilar is of its own making, dependent on 
the total impact of a given moment. It is a change which 
in a way baffles the individual. 

iv 

Just as the story of Pilar and Pablo begins on a systolic 
note and then proceeds through diastolic pauses, die other 
two stories in For Whom the BeU ToUs, die story of Rob- 
ert Jordan and Maria and the story of the Russians, also 
begin on the systoUc note and are interspersed with dia- 
stolic moods. The character of each of the individuals 
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involved in these stories is discovered only in the diastoXc 
pause. It is in that pause, or a series of them, that Robert 
Jordan and Maria realize themselves and attain fulfill- 
ment. Throughout the novel there are multiple caesuras 
where they enlarge their comprehension of themselves 
tlirough the diastolic revelation. The same is true of other 
characters. Repeatedly Hemingway uses a similar method 
in each case, as in that of El Sordo (pp. 309-10), of Lieu- 
tenant Berrendo (pp. 326-27), of Andres (pp. 383-68), 
and of Comrade Andre Marty (pp. 422-24), where, on the 
pages referred to, these characters are in a state of relative 
diastole. The story of Robert Jordan and Maria, of course, 
constantly depends on that structure for its development 
and effect. 

We shall now consider briefly Hemingway’s mystic vi- 
sion, or the mystic vision of his heroes. It may sound odd 
to speak of Hemingway as a “mystic.” In his long life we 
do not find a trace of any such involvement. How then 
can we speak of his “mysticism”? 

By mysticism we do not mean here esoteric practices 
or faiths; the term suggests rather an unverbalized aware- 
ness of something other than the physical life of man, 
awareness of what has been called earlier the larger life 
of the universe. It will here be worthwhile to stress a 
point of similarity between Hemingway and D. H. Law- 
rence: their intuitive acceptance of the mystic “other.” 
In both novelists the reader is acutely aware of that other 
force, which runs parallel to and delimits the hfe of man. 
The difference is tihat m the case of Lawrence there is a 
total alignment with that mystic force, whereas in Hem- 
ingway the element of scepticism never leaves the author. 
The result is that whereas Lawrence’s mystic vision is aU 
too apparent on the very first reading of his novels, in 
Hemingway the reader is not hkely to find any pronounced 
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assertion of it. Lawrence accepted the religious basis of 
life and proceeded to build his stories on that fundamental 
assumption. In Hemingway there is doubt— and this doubt 
is apt to confuse the reader. 

But basically Hemingway is as religious an artist as 
Lawrence. Both were against dogmatic religions, particu- 
larly institutionalized religions, and both depended more 
on intuition than on reason or intellect. Both had great 
faith in and wanted to celebrate the life of the senses. 

As it happens, in For Whom the Bell Tolls Hemingway 
does formulate his religious vision. In his earlier work, 
we could only infer that vision, but in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, there is an attempt made by him at formal theoriz- 
ing as well. 

We see this vision through the mind of Robert Jordan. 
As in Lawrence, in Hemingway the essential nature of the 
mystic vision comprehends and glorifies the force of the 
living moment, the present. There are innumerable pas- 
sages in the novel which extol the virtue of that entity— 
the living moment. “If there is not any such thing as a 
long time, nor the rest of your lives, nor from now on, but 
there is only now, why then now is the thing to praise 
and I am very happy with it. Now, ahora, maintenant, 
heute. Now, it has a fuimy sound to be a whole world and 
your life.”^® In the same chapter, a few pages later, we 
find: ‘There is nothing else tlian now. There is neither 
yesterday, certainly, nor is there any tomorrow. How old 
must you be before you know that? There is only now, 
and if now is only two days, then two days is your life 
and everything in it will be in proportion.”^^ There are 
other references in the novel with a similar intent. 

These passages could easily be interpreted to mean 
Hemingway’s preoccupation vidth the life of action— the 
day-to-day life of physical activity. But their nlystical 
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quality is seen in the fact that Robert Jordan utters the 
words (to himself), not in the context of his official duty 
of the blowing up of the bridge, but in the context of 
Maria and what Maria has brought to him. Tt has been 
an enormous experience, knowing her physically, and he 
had neither wanted nor anticipated the extreme reaction 
that it provoked. “I did not know that I could ever feel 
what I have felt, he thought.”^® Most of these lines are from 
chapter 13, one of the ^est chapters of diastolic pauses 
in the novel. It is the chapter in which Pilar leaves Robert 
Jordan and Maria alone in the woods and walks ahead 
on their way back from El Sordo s camp. It is the chapter 
in which the earth “moves” after the sexual union, and in 
which Pilar is later discovered bowed over in a “bundle,” 
immersed in her own diastolic awareness of boredom, 
jealousy, and disappointment. 

Extremely romantic though the love between Jordan 
and Maria is, and doubtful though it may be that they 
could have continued that life of togetherness at the same 
pitch once the war was over and peace established, the 
value of the experience lies in the motivation imagined 
by each to lie behind it. Strangely enough, each, in his 
own separate way, considers this as a “religious” coming 
together. For both the desire was spontaneous. Says 
Maria: “I loved you when I saw you today and I loved 
you always but I never saw you before. . . .”*® Confesses 
Robert Jordan: “You were gone when you first saw her. 
When she first opened her mouth and spoke to you it was 
there already and you know it.”^^ But an even more im- 
portant aspect of the relationship is the spiritual meaning 
they try to attach to it. 

While lying with Robert Jordan the first time, Maria 
tells him of how things were done to her by the fascists, 
when she had fallen into their hands. Then with utter 
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simplicity she confesses to him what Pilar had told her. 
“She said that nothing is done to oneself that one does 
not accept and that if I loved some one it would take it 
all away.”^® The poor girl has thus come to kim with this 
faith and hope. She had wanted the act of love to be a 
benign force of renewal, a highly religious sentiment to 
say &e least. It is with the same naive faith and vidth the 
same urgency that she urges him, a little while later, “And 
now let us do quickly what it is we do so that the other 
is all gone.”^® 

Robert Jordan is not overtly religious or vocal, as she 
is. But he is as sharply conscious of something new that 
has happened in his life, and on the day that they are 
going to blow up the bridge, the admission comes from 
him too that it was an experience which was “given” to 
him— given by an external spiritual power as an act of 
grace. He could not have projected it through an act of 
will; in fact he did not believe in the experience of love. 
But now it had come his way and had enriched him be- 
yond anything earlier known by him. “In the last few 
days he had learned that he himself, with anodier person, 
could be everything.” He adds: “That was given to me, 
perhaps, because I never asked for it. That cannot be 
taken away nor lost.”®® 

It is the mystic, “given” nature of the experience that 
determines the religious quality of the relationship. The 
bridge finally is blown up, and Robert Jordan is going to 
die. It is then that what he has discovered through dia- 
stolic revelations becomes truly pronounced. For he shows 
an inner strength in the last scene not apparent in him in 
the early sections of the novel. Quite convincingly he as- 
sures Maria that that is not ihe end. He tells her that if 
one of them continues to live, then both of them live on. 
“As long as there is one of us there is both of us.”®^ He 
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tells her “I am thee,” and “Thou art me too now,” and 
speaks of “The me in thee.” The only time we have seen 
identical language in Hemingway is when Catherine pro- 
fesses her love for Frederick Henry in A Farewell to Arms. 
But it is unusual language for a Hemingway hero. 

One could perhaps say that the expressions are die 
result of the exigencies of the moment. Robert Jordan 
wants Maria to leave, and there is no other way of per- 
suading her except through semi-religious, mystical invo- 
cations of this type. This is partly true, as Jordan himself 
suspects. But there is an equally powerful assertion by 
him of tihe new faith. He tells himself: 

Try to believe what you told her. That is the best. And 
who says it is not true? Not you. You don’t say it, any more 
than you would say the things did not happen that hap- 
pened. Stay with what you believe now. Don’t get cynical.®* 

The presence of a new faith is clear from the words: 
“Stay with what you believe now.” There has been a trans- 
formation, as indeed there was in the other Hemingway 
heroes. But Robert Jordan ends as the least cynical of 
them all. 

This leads me to conclude that the epigraph from Donne, 
“No man is an Hand, intire of it selfe,” has its implications 
more in an extension of the individual toward a mystical 
union with the cosmos, with created life in general, than 
in an extension toward the individual’s societal obliga- 
tions. Hemingway certainly wanted to portray societal 
obligations, for the same epigraph from Donne has also 
the words, “because I am involved in Mankinde.” But on 
the way, a different kind of affirmation came to the fore. 
Robert Jordan has acquitted himself well as a soldier of 
the Republic, 'and he can die with satisfaction on that 
score. But the important affirmation in the novel is not 
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of what the Republic stands for. The important affirmation 
is of the fact that in life no single line of thought or ap- 
proach is right. To me the most important Hnes in the 
entire novel are when Robert Jordan, minutes away from 
death, asserts: “There’s no one thing that’s true. It’s all 
true.”®® He is lying in a state of passivity, utterly in the 
grip of a diastohc pause. He is sorry that he is going to die, 
for life is so plentiful and he will be taken away from it. 
But then he rebukes himself: 

You’ve had as good a life as any one because of these last 
days. You do not want to complain when you have been so 
lucky. I wish there was some way to pass on what I’ve 
learned, though. Christ, I was learning fast there at the 
end.®^ 

The gist of what he has learned is the two Hnes quoted 
above: “Tl^sre’s no one thing that’s true. It’s all true.” For 
in the next line, Robert Jordan, looking at the fields 
stretched before him and thinking of the tension between 
the rival militar}' groups, notices “the way the planes are 
beautiful whetlier they are ours or theirs.” 

These are essentially religious assertions, speaking of 
the totality of Hfe; it is difficult to find another expression 
for them. For Whom the Bell Tolls thereby is Heming- 
way’s valuable doctrinal assertion of the beauty and the 
complexity of life (even though it is not his best novel). 
Life is beautiful, no matter what the impediments. Life 
is beautiful, no matter what the challenges. The chal- 
lenges and the impediments rather highlight the extreme 
subtlety of this elusive thing called Hfe. There is nothing 
else that can match that subtlety. There is nothing else 
that can replace it. Robert Jordan was vaguely aware of 
it when the novel opened. Now, at its end, he willingly 
accepts that faith. 
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Across the River and Into the Trees 


Hemingway’s ultimate moment of triumph as an artist 
arrives with his last novel, The Old Man and the Sea, pub- 
lished in 1952. It is in that novel that we have the gigantic 
sweep of his genius, which stretches upward and beyond, 
and gives us an intense presentation of the contraries of 
life, unsullied by personal despair. There are no nadas in 
that novel. There is no heavy drinking; there is no drink- 
ing at all. There is no sex there, either. There is no social 
obligation as such. Further, there are no expressions of 
nihilism such as are present in much of Hemingway’s ear- 
lier fiction. On the other hand, his last novel is the most 
complete assertion of total life that ever came from his 
pen. 

But before dealing with it, we should take brief note of 
Across the River and Into the Trees. Pressed to do so, a 
Hemingway admirer could perhaps make a case for it as 
a genuine Hemingway novel. Indeed, the structure of the 
novel is typically Hemingwayan; there are moments of ac- 
tion and, interspersed, many diastolic pauses in the story 
when the protagonist. Colonel Cantwell, is carried further 
into his own knowledge of himself and the life around 
him. But one feature that marks any genuine creative 
effort is missing here— inventiveness. The novel has very 
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little of invention in it. The endless listing of places where 
Colonel Cantwell has fought in the first war, and the long 
accounts of what he did in the second, an account nar- 
rated to Countess Renata, is too factual to be interesting 
fictionally; it runs like an inventory and never quite takes 
ofiF at the level of the imagination. 

It is easier to accept Across the River and Into the Trees 
as part of Hemingway’s nonfiction, along viith Green Hills 
of Africa and Death in the Afternoon, There is some inter- 
esting characterization in it, as in those two books. There 
are some interesting episodes as well, as, again, we find 
in the two earlier volumes of nonfiction. But it is hard to 
place the book alongside Hemingway’s fiction. For once, 
Hemingway seems to have ignored his own rule of crafts- 
manship: not to confuse creative writing with journalism. 
There is very little in the novel that is truly “made up.” 
To repeat what has already been quoted, Hemingway 
believed (and rightly) that the process of creation pre- 
supposed a departure from the actual physical happening. 
To quote Hemingway: “If you make it up instead of de- 
scribe it you can make it round and whole and solid and 
give it life.” That kind of creativity is absent in Across the 
River and Into the Trees. 

And then, the novel is also a sad case of the legend’s 
catching up with the man. Over the years, Hemingway’s 
reputation had grown. In the posthumously published A 
Moveable Feast, we see Hemingway as a poor foreigner 
in Paris back in 1920s. His principal aim then was to 
write, and if he associated with anyone it was with writers 
(most of the portraits in A Moveable Feast are of fellow 
writers). But now, after the second war, Hemingway was 
living in grand style in “the Finca” in Cuba, and Malcolm 
Cowley, Lilian Ross, and Hotchner had appeared on tib.e 
scene to paint not so much a hard-working writer as a 
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hard-living virile man. Hemingway liked that image— the 
“Capitano” figure— and had always secretly longed for it. 
The second world war offered a suitable opportunity, and 
we read in the account of his life how first he organized 
an anti-submarine patiol in the Gulf Stream with himself 
in the role of captain, and later, in Europe, once actually 
took command and directed operations in a village near 
Paris (for which an explanation was asked of him later, 
as he had violated military rules ) . 

When Hemingway the war correspondent returned to 
civil life after the second war, lie continued to nourish 
tliat image. His letters to General Charles T. Lanham over 
the years, from 1944 to 1961, speak with nostalgic longing 
of the time that he had spent with his regiment. In 1945 
he went as far as to write Lanliam that he did not give a 
damn about writing and would ratlier be back witli him. 
He added that the “goddam boring civil life” was won- 
derful but he was bored right through the marrow of all 
the old bones.^ One notices in tliese letters, now in pos- 
session of the Princeton University library, with how 
much yearning Hemingway refers to his regiment, and 
llie delight he gets in reliving old details like the Paris 
entry by the Allied troops. For years after the second war, 
he wrote nothing {For Whom the Bell Tolls, his last novel, 
was published in 19*^0), for he could not put between 
himself and his grandiose image of what he had done 
during the war a sufficient distance for his imagination 
to function. Finally he retunied to writing. But although, 
when Across the River and Into the Trees appeared, he 
believed in it as a work of the imagination and wrote to 
General Lanham with much confidence that it had a hell 
of a man in it, a fine girl, and a good city and some coun- 
try,^ the work never achieves the intensity of his best 
earlier fiction. 
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What Hemingway does in Across the River and Into the 
Trees is to reenact for himself the second world war at the 
level of information. He fills it up with details that may 
satisfy the public image of him that had slowly been 
growing. The basic theme of die novel is delicate enough; 
the tlieme of death. The relationship of the Colonel with 
the young Renata is also dehcately conceived, in that the 
vitality of the young girl could be used effectively to set 
off and further deepen the sorrow of age. But this delicate 
theme of age and death is not effectively developed. 
Neither is the presence of the driver Jackson or the duck- 
shooting scene— again indicative of youth and vitality- 
used by Hemingway to advantage. Both Jackson (in the 
first half of the book) and Renata (in the later half) are 
merely used by Hemingway to provide occasion for 
Colonel Cantwell to talk. The theme of both sections thus 
turns out to be, “I helped defend it” (“The Colonel, 
being then a Lieutenant”). There is not another piece of 
writing by Hemingway where the first-person pronoun is 
employed by him with such a vengeance. Renata is obvi- 
ously in love with the Colonel ( a love the origins of which 
are never explained) and she listens to his account ecstat- 
ically (chapters 29 through 33), but the driver, Jackson, 
is plainly sick, and tliere is an evident sting in his observ'^a- 
tion when the Colonel, having shown him a bridge and a 
house blown up during the war by medium bombers, 
goes on to draw a lesson for his benefit: “I guess die lesson 
is don’t ever build yourself a country house. . . .” Jack- 
son’s crisp reply is: “I knew there must be a lesson in it, 
sir.”® The Colonel is dead right when he informs Renata, 
“It is dull but it is informative.”* The Colonel was being 
modest with her, or modestly vain, but that is how the 
novel actually strikes the reader: not quite dull all the 
time, but mostly “informative.” 
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driver, Jackson, of course knows that “he’s been beat up 
so much he’s slug-nutty.”* Then the Colonel moves in to 
enlighten us. He is thiidsing of the fight with the Austrians 
in 1918: 

He was hit three times that winter, but they were all gift 
wounds; small wormds in the flesh of the body without 
breaking bone, and he had become quite confident of his 
personal immortality since he knew he should have been 
lolled in the heavy artillery bombardment that always pre- 
ceded the attacks. Finally, he did get hit properly and for 
good. No one of his other wounds had ever done to him 
what the first big one did. I suppose it is just the loss of 
immortality, he bought. Well, in a way, that is quite a lot 
to lose.'^ 

Two things are worth noticing about this passage. First 
of all, the Colonel in these words, “I suppose it is just the 
loss of immortality,” is not speaking of a personal fear. 
Coming as it does after his reference to his earlier youth- 
ful boast about “immortality”— the confidence we aU have 
when we are very young and immature— the second asser- 
tion is only registering the process of growing up, where, 
with the acquisition of experience, particularly the expe- 
rience of being very close to death, Cantwell now no 
longer has his pig-headed belief in his imperishableness. 
The words, analyzed textually, do not mean the rise of 
fear in his mind. 

Secondly, it is significant that it is only here that Hem- 
ingway speaks of the symbolic intent of a wound— not so 
much in sorrow as in sentimental attachment to that 
wound. 

This is how the wounding account goes in Th§..Sun 
Also Rises. “Well, it was a rotten way to be 
flying on a joke front like the Italian. In th^^^^^dl^nos- 
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pital we were going to form a society.”® That is all that 
Hemingway says there. In A Farewell to Arms, the episode 
starts with “Through the other noise I heard a cough, 
then came the chuh-chuh-chuh-chuh— then there was a 
flash, as when a blast-fumace door is swung open, and 
a roar tliat started white and went red and on and on 
in a rushing wind.”® In the paragraph that follows, it is 
the immediate feeling of being hurt and hit that Heming- 
way concentrates on, rather than alarming fears about its 
long-term effects. In For Whom the Bell Tolls Robert 
Jordan’s injuries in themselves form a very small part of 
the final dramatic scene of the novel. As for the “wounds” 
that Nick Adams continues to get as a “growing boy,” 
they are no more than setbacks any growing person 
receives at the hands of life. 

Thus, aside from Across the River and Into the Trees, 
no other work of Hemirgway projects die concept of the 
wound so conspicuously. But here Hemingway seems to 
be morbidly occupying himself with the worn-out body 
of the old Colonel. / 

The Colonel arrives in Venice and on meeting the Gran 
Maestro, a member of the Order of the Caballeros, he goes 
over his memories of Grappa, Pasubio, and Basso Piave. 
It is then that we learn that the “Supreme Commander,” 
as the Gran Maestro calls the Colonel, has not only had 
many concussions and small wounds and one really big 
wound, but he also has a “crooked hand,” deformed be- 
cause of an injury.^® The Colonel goes over to his room 
in the hotel, and the waiter brings in a drink for him. 
We now hear of the Colonel’s ugliness (“Did you ever 
see a more ugly face?”) as though this were some sort of 
additional injury. The Colonel then goes out to meet his 
mistress, the Countess, and the ugly hand is brought forth 
in another form. We see tliat Countess Renata is a fetish- 
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worshiper, and the hand for her has been serving as a 
sexual dream symbol. 

“Let me feel your hand,” she said. “It’s all right You 
can put it on the table.” 

“Ihanlc you,” the Colonel said. 

“Please don’t,” she said. “I wanted to feel it because all 
last week, every night, or I think nearly every night, I 
dreamed about it and it was a strange mixed-up dream 
and I dreamed it was the hand of Our Lord.” 

“That’s bad. You oughtn’t to do that.” 

“I know it. That’s just what I dreamed.” 

“You aren’t on the jimk, are you?” 

“I don’t know what you mean and please don’t make 
fun when I tell you something true. I dreamed just as I 
say. 

“What did the hand do?” 

“Nothing. Or maybe that is not true. Mostly it was just 
a hand.” 

The Colonel here comes forward to help her out, and 
raises his hand straight up in front of her. 

“Like this one?” The Colonel asked, looking at the mis- 
shapen hand with distaste and remembering the two times 
that had made it that way. 

“Not like. It was that one. May I touch it carefully with 
my fingers if it does not hurt.”^^ 

There is an obsessive quality about the passage that 
cannot be ignored. (Hemingway uses the stump as sexual 
symbol in To Have and Have Not also, where in a sexual 
intercourse between Harry Morgan and Marie Morgan, 
Marie repeatedly urges her husband to place the stump 
on her body.) The Countess is only a young girl of nine- 
teen, and there is absolutely no justification offered by 
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Hemingway for the deep passion that exists between her 
and the Colonel. E. M. Forster makes an important dis- 
tinction between a story and a plot in his Aspects of 
the Novel. A story, he says, is a development which we are 
asked to accept per se. He oflFers a miniature, one-sentence 
novel as his illustration: The King died and the queen 
died. Fine, he says, this is quite a good story. But he 
argues that in order for the story to rise to the level of 
plot, we should not only have development but a justifi- 
cation for that development, too. The improved version 
of the one-sentence novel that he gives is: The King died 
and the queen died of grief. Now, he says, it is a perfect 
plot; we have the reason for the queen s death suitably 
explained for us. 

Seen as such. Across the River and Into the Trees does 
not go beyond the level of commonplace storytelling. We 
can understand the love of Brett and Jake Barnes, of 
Catherine and Frederick Henry, or of Maria and Robert 
Jordan. There is, in each case, a fictional vindication of 
the growth and sequence of that love. But not so in the 
case of Renata and Colonel Cantwell. 

Not only is diere the barrier of age between them; 
from what we see of them in the novel, their tastes 
differ as well. Yet this girl is willing to submit herself 
completely to the Colonel. Even his ugliness seems to 
excite her sexually, and a measure of fetish worship can- 
not be discounted from her character. The sobriquet 
“Daughter” that Colonel Cantwell uses for her is again 
indicative of fetishism. The Colonel wants no love from 
her; he wants a daughter to care for his wounds! 

And the wounds keep piling up. It is not clear whether 
the two times that the hand was hurt are included with 
the one major and many minor wounds mentioned earlier 
or are separate entries. But it does not hurt the Colonel 
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diere, he tells Renata soon afterwards. “Where it hurls 
is in the head, the legs and the feet.”“ So we have now 
two more deformed parts of the Colonel’s body, the legs 
and the feet. But the story does not end here. We are 
further told that the Colonel also has a “broken nose,”“ 
and that his whole face has in fact been subjected to 
elaborate plastic surgery; 

It looks as though it had been cut out of wood by an 
indifferent craftsman, he thought 
He looked at the different welts and ridges that had come 
before they had plastic surgery, and at the thin, only to 
be observed by the initiate, lines of the excellent plastic 
operations after head wounds.^^ 

Details about the hand are improved. The same evening 
Renata speaks about it once again. Having been out for 
a walk, they make a brief trip upstairs to the Colonel’s 
room in the hotel (with nothing happening), and are 
now having dinner in the dining room below. “Please 
let me feel it,” she says once again. And now we learn 
that the hand is split in the center. “‘Just be careful 
around the center,’ the Colonel said. ‘It’s split there and 
it still cracks open.’ 

The Colonel wants to run his hand through Renata’s 
hair, and Renata wants to be assmred that it is the “hurt” 
hand that he would be doing it with.” Later in the night 
comes the love-making in the gondola and, to be sure, 
the subject of the hand crops up again. This time the 
Colonel prods her on, by asking, “W^y do you like the 
hand?”^^ He now, however, places it where it belongs, 
that is on her body (as Harry Morgan does on his wife’s 
in To Have and Have Not), and curiously enough, once 
that purpose has been served, the hand altogether dis- 
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appears from the book (except for a brief reference to 
it in chapter 32). 

Of course one wound is still there, for which the reckon- 
ing is yet to come: the heart, or “the main muscle,” as 
Hemingway calls it. Of this I shall speak later. The im- 
portant point is that in none of Hemingway’s other novels 
is there such an unwholesome attachment to one fixed 
idea, the wounds of die body, as in Across the River and 
Into the Trees. 


ii 

This is not to say that there are not interesting things 
in the novel. On tiie contrary, the theme of death that 
Hemingway touched on in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” 
and briefly also in For Whom the Bell Tolls is a touching 
one and Hemingway had an enormous opportunity of 
expanding it here. Yet, he misses that opportunity. In 
spite of this, there are occasional moments of extreme 
beauty in the story. 

These are the moments when the narrative is at a stop, 
and the novelist is, in conformity with the structure he 
adopts in his other novels, introducing a diastolic pause. 
We have such pauses from the very beginning. The Colo- 
nel, the ugly, deformed Colonel, does have a private world 
of his own where he is inviolate. From time to time he 
lapses into that world, depending on the pressure of the 
moment. He knows he is going to die; in the duck-shooting 
scene with which the novel opens, he knows that every 
shot may well be his last and he does not want anything 
or anyone to ruin the sanctity of his private world. The 
boatman of the boat the Colonel is being rowed in is 
trying to break the ice around them for Ae boat to go 
through, and although the noise irritates the Colonel, his 
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Spontaneous response is “I do not understand him but I 
must not let him ruin it While being medically ex- 
amined by his doctor, again what the Colonel wants is 
to finish with it and be on his own, with the quiet of 
his own self. “He was anxious for the interview to ter- 
minate. He was also anxious to lie dovm and j-gke a 
seconal.”“ 

So we see that there is a private world for the Colonel, 
which exists in spite of appearances to the contrary. It 
is the same world of which Hemingway’s other major 
characters are conscious too— a world of greater realities, 
of greater complexities, which impinges on the life of mgn 
and, although it baffles and confuses him because it is so 
much wider and bigger than the small life of man that 
man cannot seem to contain it, it also allows man images 
of a wild beauty, a wild power, that surpasses every thin g 
he has ever known. 

The Colonel, we observe, is acutely conscious of that 
larger world: 

Why should it always move your heart to see a sail 
moving along through the country, the Colonel thought. 
Why does it move my heart to see the great, slow, pale oxen? 
It must be the gait as well as the look of them and the size 
and die color. 

But a good fine big mule, or a string of pack mules in 
good condition, moves me, too. So does a coyote every 
time I ever see one, and a wolf, gaited like no other animal 
gray and sure of himself, carrying that heavy head and 
vwth the hostile eyes.®® 

The Colonel, while traveling to Venice and thinking 
of these things, is deeply moved, and he tries to convey 
his awareness of the enormous many-sidedness of life to 
Jackson, the life which includes the helpful ox and the 
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pack mule and the coyote and the wicked wolf all in the 
same common pack. But Jackson does not function at 
that level of awareness and remains unmoved. The Colo- 
nel, however, 

continued to look and it was all as wonderful to him and 
it moved him as it had when he was eighteen years old 
and had seen it first, rmderstanding nothing of it and only 
knowing that it was beautiful.®^ 

The phrase “understanding nothing of it and only know- 
ing that it was beautiful” has an extreme relevance to the 
Hemingway world. The spontaneous response that comes 
involuntarily is the major concern of this novelist in his 
aesthetic representations. 

After the Colonel has arrived in Venice, he meets with 
tlie Gran Maestro and there comes tliat great bluff about 
the Order to which they belong. Both treat the Order 
as a joke, but they appear to be quite attached to it as 
well, since the Order reminds them of their past. But 
this is how the Colonel spontaneously reacts when the 
diastolic pause comes along, after the Gran Maestro has 
left him alone: “Why am I always a bastard and why can 
I not suspend this trade of arms, and be a kind and good 
man as I would have wished to be.”“ 

The systolic action and diastolic pauses run side by 
side, and the diastolic pauses give us a truer reflection of 
the Colonel. It is explained on the title page of A Move- 
able Feast that Hemingway used that phrase with ref- 
erence to Paris in a letter to a friend in 1950: “If you are 
lucky enough to have lived in Paris as a young man, 
then wherever you go for the rest of your life, it stays 
with you, for Paris is a moveable feast.” But it seems that, 
in reality, in that expression Hemingway was more con- 
cerned with the ultimate end of man, and with questions 
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of ultimate pain and ultimate pleasure tlian widi tie 
pleasure he derived out of Paris or any other single asso- 
ciation of life. For we see the same phrase used in Across 
the River and Into the Trees (a novel written at the same 
time as the letter to the friend about Paris, in 1930), 
and used in the general concept of man’s happiness, man’s 
end on this earth, 

Amaldo, the waiter, and Colonel Cantwell are talking 
in the latter’s room in the hotel: 

“Please call the desk and ask them to ring this number.” 
The waiter made the call while the Colonel was in the 
bathroom. 

“The Contessa is not at home, my Colonel,” be said. 
“They believe you might find her at Harry’s.” 

“You find everything on earth at Harry’s.” 

“Yes, my Colonel. Except, possibly, happiness.” 

‘in damn well find happiness, too,” the Colond assured 
him. “Happiness, as you Imow, is a movable feast.”“ 

What apparently was uppermost in Hemingway’s mind 
at this phase in his writing was the ultimate purpose of 
man’s existence. As may be imagined, he transfers much 
of tiiis concern to the character of the time. Colonel Cant- 
well. In the diastolic pauses in the story, the Colonel’s 
semi-metaphysical concerns are all too prominent. 

In otter words, Hemingway in his later novels expUdtly 
starts associating his characters with the extended world 
of total nature, and tte essential fusion liat the male 
character now desires is not much with woman as with 
that other larger world. Symbolic of that %vild communion 
is the sea and the big fish in The Old Man and the Sea; 
in Across the River and Into the Trees, it is the landscape 
and the canals and the gondola. The beauty of the land- 
scape and the animal life that he sees and how these 
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things move Colonel Cantwell has already been recorded, 
but we should also see the special attraction Colonel 
Cantwell feels for the gondola and the special relationship 
he comes to establish with it: 

They went out the side door of the hotel to the imbarca- 
dero and the wind hit them. The light from the hotel shone 
on the blackness of the gondola and made the water green. 
She looks as lovely as a good horse or as a racing shell, the 
Colonel thought. Why have I never seen a gondola before? 
What hand or eye framed that dark-ed symmetry?^^ 

The last line seems an adaptation of the last line of Blake’s 
poem “The Tiger.” The Colonel is undoubtedly forming 
associations or fusions in his mind that go beyond the 
fusion with a human; tlie reference to die mysterious 
fountainhead of life is unmistakable. No wonder the love 
between Cantwell and Renata is consummated only in the 
physical domain of that new medium. No wonder Renata 
calls the gondola “our home.” 

They got down into the gondola and there was the same 
magic, as always, of the light hull and the sudden displace- 
ment that you made and then the trimming in the dark 
privacy and then the second trimming, as die gondolier 
started to scull, laying her partly on her side so that he 
would have more control.^® 


iii 

All these— Colonel Cantwell’s concern for the larger 
life of the universe, his intuitive awareness of the beauty 
that surrounds him, the beauty of nature, and his periodi- 
cal lapses into the diastolic mood— are present in Across 
ike River and Into the Trees. But in spite of that, one 
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cannot accept it as a great novel, because of the lack of 
inventiveness in the stoiy. The genius of Hemingway 
that grasped the despair or glory of life in its relative 
context, that saw each aspect of life in its immediacy and 
then sublimated it in the ultimate force of total life fails 
him at this juncture. 

Hemingway’s heroes are praised by me essentially for 
their sensitivity, for the absence of the demanding ego— 
for their passivity. Nothing in the entire Across the River 
and Into the Trees more demonstrates the temporary sus- 
pension or absence of the creative faculty than the relative 
insensitivity that comes to occupy the protagonist. Colonel 
Cantwell. 

In comparison with Hemingway’s other heroes. Colonel 
Cantwell is a self-centered egoist. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether he is so by temperament or whether it is 
age that has done this to him. Considering the sensitivity 
he shows while in tune with nature, one would ascribe 
his egoism to old age. But he seems to be in constant 
need of self-assertion as a preliminary to self-assurance. 
Even at a time when Benata asks him where he should 
like to be buried after his death, he has to remind himself 
of his “victories” when he gives the answer to her— “On 
any part of the high ground where we beat them.”*® The 
long account that he gives to Renata of the Allied victory 
in Europe in the second world war, an account extending 
over five or six chapters, smacks of an urgent desire to 
enlarge his own image of himself. At the same time, he 
is bitter too. “I’ll tell you how it was . . . and General 
Walter Bedell Smith doesn’t know how it was yet. 
Though, probably, I am wrong, as I have been so many 
times.”*'^ The bitterness persists, but then one realixes that 
he rather welcomes that bitterness and nurses it. “How 
can I remember if I am not bitter?”*® he tells himself 
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reassuringly. When Renata questions him, “But are you 
bitter about everything?” again the conceited reply is, 
“No. It is just that I am half a hundred years old and I 
know things.”^ 

If Hemingway had held his grasp on his creative meth- 
od, he would have shown the conceit of Colonel Cantwell 
as part of the life story of a man who was a failure. It 
is as a “failed” Colonel alone that the character of Colonel 
Cantwell can be justified and upheld at tlie fictional level. 
As a failed Colonel, his ego, his need for self-assertion, 
his necessity to justify himself, can be understood and 
accepted. In brief snatches, he is passive enough to in- 
dulge in the luxury of self-criticism: 

What miserable career did you attempt and have failed 
at? 

I wished to be, and was, a General Officer in the Army 
of the United States. I have failed and I speak badly of 
all who have succeeded.®® 

But such passages are rare in the novel, and they come in 
a mocking tone, which suggests that the Colonel does not 
quite believe in what he is saying— that he is uttering 
^ese words as though they were the criticism made of 
him by someone else, with which criticism he himself 
did not agree. For the dominant note of bis statements 
is one of self-glorification. With Jackson, with the Gran 
Maestro, with Renata, the image is that of a victorious 
hero. It is for this reason that one finds it hard to accept 
his bitterness. 

Also, at no level is die bitterness surmounted or sub- 
limated. In the other novels, the hero invariably manages 
to rise above the bitter mood of the moment, or at least 
remains conscious of the “smallness” of his bitterness. Not 
so Colonel CantweU. 
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That Colonel Cantwell can be strikingly insensitive 
can be further seen from the way he discourses on the 
subject of killing. In For Whom the Bell Tolls the same 
subject— the killing of man by man— is brought up sev- 
eral times and Robert Jordan and Anselmo both show 
an aversion to it. But Colonel Cantwell takes pride in 
being a professional killer; he calls it his “trade.”®^ Not 
only that. He keeps a full list of the number that have 
died at his hand and has no regrets while reporting on 
the matter. 

Renata and Colonel Cantwell are speaking: 

“How many have you killed?” 

“One hundred and twenty-two sures. Not counting pos- 
sibles.” 

“You had no remorse?” 

“Never.” 

“Nor bad dreams about it?” 

“Nor bad dreams. But usually strange ones. Combat 
dreams, always, for a while after combat But then strange 
dreams about places mostly. We live by accidents of terrain, 
you know. And terrain is what remains in the dreaming part 
of your mind.”®® 

The worst thing one notices in Colonel Cantwell, and 
by extension in the novel itself, is that the periods of 
diastolic pause are not so creative and productive for 
the Colonel as they are for the other heroes. Not that 
Hemingway changes the structure. The structure remains 
the same; after a stretch of systolic activity, the diastolic 
pause emerges in the fiction. But Colonel Cantwell is out 
of tune, and he is only partially sensitive to such moments. 

For the sake of illustration, let us take the five chap- 
ters, chapters 15 through 19, when the Colonel is alone 
in his room, and when there is a diastolic pause in the 
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narrative. What has happened in the systolic action that 
precedes this pause is that Renata has presented the 
Colonel with a portrait of herself. That portrait is now 
there in the room, and the Colonel is looking at it. What 
follows in the five chapters is a recapitulation of what 
has gone before; the tone, the memories do not usher in 
anything new. Jake Barnes, Frederick Henry and Robert 
Jordan were totally altered in such pauses; their con- 
sciousness received a shock of renewal, and they after- 
wards admitted to having been changed. But the Colonel 
goes on in the diastolic mood almost untouched by it. 
“Here’s to you. Daughter . . . You beauty and lovely. Do 
you know, that, among other things, you smell good 
always? You smell wonderfully even in a high wind or 
under a blanket or kissing good night. You know almost 
no one does, and you don’t use scent.”®® This passage, 
which the Colonel addresses to the portrait, and which 
is typical of the tone and language of what follows in 
these five chapters, offers in no way a departure from 
the old. It is the same Colonel, using the same metaphors, 
and he emerges out of this diastolic pause very much the 
same type of man. 

The other long diastolic pause in the novel, where 
the Contessa is sleeping with the Colonel in his room 
(chapters 34 and 35), offers no better moments of revela- 
tion and enlightenment. What the Colonel thinks at one 
stage is perhaps descriptive of the entire book. We read: 
“The Colonel and the ghrl lay quietly on the bed and 
the Colonel tried to think of nothing; as he had thought 
of nothing so many times in so many places. But it was 
no good now. It would not work any more because it was 
too late.”®^ 

In the present book, we have tried to associate the 
nothingness of which the Colonel is speaking with the 
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dark mysterious nothingness of larger life, the diastolic 
rhythm of the universe, of which Hemingway makes one 
sharply aware. That magic charm has vanished, not only 
from Colonel Cantwell but from Hemingway also— at 
least for the time being. It is as though Hemingway were 
passing through a period of menopause, a change of life, 
and did not quite know how best to adjust himself to 
the altered rhythm which age brought along with it. 
Across the Bivei and Into the Trees is the product of 
that period of menopause (if there could be a menopause 
among men) . It lacks the spontaneous joy with which his 
other works are filled, and it has very little of inventive- 
ness to it. There are many things “said” in the book. But 
very little is “made up.” 



7 


The Old Man and the Sea 


In the letter that Hemingway sent to his publisher along 
with the manuscript of The Old Man and the Sea, he 
made the claim that this was the “best” that he had done 
in the course of a lifetime of learning to write, and tbat 
the novel could well stand as an “epilogue” to all his 
other works.^ Coming from an artist who was most diffi- 
dent in talking about his writings, it is an amazing state- 
ment of confidence not only in the virtue of the novel, 
but in his own method or technique. It also points to 
the unusual difficulties and complexities that Hemingway 
must have tried to resolve in this book. 

The variety of response that The Old Man and the Sea 
has excited since its publication seems to be a testimony 
to the complex nature of the novel. The opinion of critics 
has alternated between extreme praise and extreme 
scepticism. The recently published volume of essays on 
the novel, in the Twentieth Century Interpretation series, 
gives some idea of the gulf that separates one group from 
the other. 

It will serve no useful purpose to give an account of 
all those critical essays here. But before we go on, we 
should look briefly at some of them. 

Robert P. Week in “Fakery in The Old Man and the 
Sea” takes exception to the “inexactness” he observes in 
The Old Man and the Sea. The old man Santiago, he 
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believes, is too strong physically, his fishing skill border- 
ing on “clairvoyance,” his marlin too heavy to be handled 
by a single individual; and so on.® Inexactness can be 
traced in any writer, if that be the only purpose of our 
reading his text. But Week’s point is that Hemingway 
introduced these inexactnesses on purpose to romanticize 
the tale; that he was, in other words, a bluffer. This is 
a harsh judgment on any creative writer. It is not the 
purpose of a writer to produce an exact transcript of Me. 
His job is to evoke images with a view to producing a 
sense of beauty. And then, how can anyone presuppose 
that there cannot be a man like Santiago or a fish like 
the marlin in The Old Man and the Sea? The writer 
searches in a work for the ideal, in the hope that the ideal 
somewhere exists. And even Hemingway’s adverse critics 
(Dwight Macdonald, Philip Toynbee, Cyril Connolly) 
grant that he was a very “sincere” writer. “He was hope- 
lessly sincere. His life, his writing, his public personality 
and his private thoughts were all of a piece,”® said Dwight 
Macdonald in an article in Encounter. 

The editor of these essays, Katharine T. Jobes, observes 
in her perceptive introduction: “The disagreement 
[among critics] comes in evaluation rather than explica- 
tion.”* However, in that disagreement, there is a certain 
unanimity which is interesting. It lies in the fact that 
almost all these interpretations of the novel discuss the 
story as an allegory on an either/ or basis. That is, they 
all see it as two forces pitched against each odier. One 
critic w'ould say it is man against nature. Another, it is 
the temporal against the eternal. Still another, old age 
against youth. Another still, heresy against the Christian 
faith. Thus the divergent interpretations are identical in 
one respect: they oppose one set of values to another, and 
see the whole novel as a “fight” between these two sets of 
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values or forces. Many critics have traced this novel to 
Hemingway’s early story “The Undefeated” (and even 
those who do not approve of the novel as a great work, 
like Dwight Macdonald, approve of the short story), yet 
another indication of the “fight” that underHes the myth. 

My own stand on the novel, as indeed on the rest 
of Hemingway, is that the work is not a presentation of 
contention or fight. I have suggested throughout that for 
Hemingway life existed in plurality and that there was 
no apparent contradiction for him in that plurality. There 
is the small life of the individual or any other living 
creature; and then there is the total fife of the universe, 
which includes and transcends the smaller life of any 
one particular living organism. The individual no doubt 
has to pursue his life at his own level. But from time 
to time he becomes strangely aware of the other, larger 
life. But there is no inherent “fight” in that awareness. 
Such moments are rather moments of revelation for him, 
and come to him when he is in a passive mood. He then 
goes on with his life in a greater awareness of the total 
meaning of being alive. 

But a part of Hemingway always remained resentful 
of this vision. Hemingway’s intelligence as an artist made 
him see clearly that the plural nature of the universe could 
alone ei^lain the life and death cycle to which each 
living organism is subject. But as a man Hemingway also 
felt hurt at tins vision, for it did not give man the supreme 
position in the scheme of the universe. What happens in 
The Old Man and the Sea is that Hemingway’s resentment 
against this vision altogether vanishes. Various forms of 
life are mentioned here, where each form preys on the 
other for food and life and then in turn becomes a prey 
to another so that that other life may go on— a vision close 
enough to and probably derived from Blake’s Marriage 
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of Heaven and Hell. And in tliis enormous drama of life, 
Acre is no resentment felt by one land of life against 
another, nor is there any resentment or bitterness on the 
part of the novelist who is portraying the play of life for 
us. 

The story thus presents a unique theme— the theme of 
resignation. Santiago is not pitched in battle against any- 
thing in the story; there is no either/ or survival fight. 
Consequently there is no victory for man, as most read- 
ings of the novel have tried to establish. That this is being 
said, that the concept of victory is being rejected, does 
not imply that the contrary concept of “defeat” is being 
promoted. Such divisive or contradictory terms or ways of 
thinking split up the beauty of Hemingway’s unified 
vision. If there is no victory for Santiago, moral or physi- 
cal, there is no defeat either. Santiago neither wins nor 
loses; he is just resigned to what ultimately does happen 
to him. He is the purest and the most passive of Heming- 
way’s passive heroes. 

That the theme of The Old Man and the Sea is resigna- 
tion, we can understand better if we deal a little more 
elaborately with the either/ or myth. The most obvious 
of these eidier/or juxtapositions is man against fate. But 
in the novel there is no hostile destiny or fate that man 
has to fight all the time; fate as an abstract power pitched 
against man (as in the novels of Thomas Hardy) does 
not figure here. The same fate that has not given Santiago 
a fish for eighty-four days has given many to other fish- 
ermen; on the very three days that Santiago is wrestling 
with the marlin, Manolin catches “one the first day. One 
the second and two the third.”® Then the same Santiago 
who is now so unlucky was not always unlucky. His skill 
in fishing, to which endless references are made, and the 
accounts he gives of the big fishing done by him earlier. 
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are suggestive of great successes. Like everyone else, he 
has been lucky on occasions; on other occasions, like the 
present one, he has been unlucly. In any given moment, 
fate is kind to some, unkind to others. 

Hence, it is not a malicious fate tliat functions in 
Hemingway. What is conceived is a power bigger than 
man, which works according to a set of secret permuta- 
tions. On the whole it is a benign force, as in ones 
immediate life it bestows on man many benedictions. 
But if one tempts it too much, if one asks too much of it, 
he must be prepared for disappointments. This is what 
Santiago means when, at the end of tlie novel, he re- 
peatedly says: “I went too far out.”® It is not an accusation 
of a pow'er which is only ever there in die “out” and not 
here in our immediate neighbourhood, as some critics 
have asserted. For one thing, the old man did not go too 
far out by choice, he was dragged tliere by the fish. 
Secondly, the old man is not for a second afraid of the 
sea or of a power that may be there too far out. He calls 
the sea la mar— “as feminine and as something that gave 
or withheld great favours, and if she did wild or wicked 
tilings it was because she could not help them.”^ The 
question of distance does not come into this concept; the 
sea could be as wicked a foot away from the shore as too 
far out. Also, the same man who says “I went too far 
out,” has this to say about the distance business: “no man 
was ever alone on the sea,”® and “a man is never lost at 
sea and it is a long island.”® 

So what Santiago means by “I went too far out” (a 
statement that has been quoted by critics to justify 
the either/ or myth), is that he took too big a risk and 
hence multiplied his chances of failure. He could have 
come back successful even from a long trip, to be sure; 
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failure is not implicit in the distance. As it happens, he 
is coming back as a failure. 

Similarly, too much is made of the old versus 
the boy allegory. It is true that the old man constantly 
thinks of the boy while fishing, and he wishes that the 
boy were there with him: “I wish the boy was here,” and 
“I wish I had the boy.” But there is nothing in the story 
to indicate that the old man resents his age or that these 
phrases represent a nostalgic longing for his youth. Colonel 
Cantwell in Across the River and Into the Trees resents 
his age; but not Santiago. He, rather, is vain about his 
age, for age has taught him triclcs which the young do 
not know. Like the ancient mariner, he thinks of him- 
self as “a strange old man,” who has a measure of un- 
beatable power in him. As he says to the boy: “I may not 
be as strong as I think, but I know many tricks and I 
have resolution.”^® Again and again he asserts: “There 
are plenty of things I can do.” i*md the boy, in the end, 
tells him die same. He wants to return to fhe old man, 
luck or no luck, “for I still have much to learn,” and 
again, “You must get well fast for diere is much that I 
can learn and you can teach me everything.”^^ 

It is difficult in the face of this evidence to read die 
novel as an allegory of old age longing for the return of 
youth. The old man can do without the boy; it is the 
boy who cannot do without the old man. He is unhappy 
with the other man, who does not treat liim as an equd 
and will not even let him carry his boat gear. But die 
old man says to the boy: “I let you carry things when 
you were five years dld.”^ Santiago recalls the memory 
of the boy very simply because the presence of the boy 
would be of use to him as additional help. Moreover, the 
boy was with die old man for the first forty days of the 
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present run of bad luck, and it would be only natural 
for the old man to think of him out of habit. 

Likewise, the view of the novel as a Christian allegory, 
deriving its symbols partly from Christianity, cannot be 
sustained upon a close analysis of the text. “J'^st as the 
great marlin in his noble but futile struggle to preserve 
his life becomes identified symbolically with the crucified 
Clirist, so the old man in his noble but futile struggle to 
preserve the fish from the sharks becomes identified with 
the same figure.”^® So writes Arvin R. Wells in “A Ritual 
of Transfiguration: The Old Man and the Sea’’ Wells does 
not notice that die story in general revolves more around 
pagan myths than Christian ones. For the cosmos of The 
Old Man and the Sea is a self-perpetuating cosmos, com- 
plete in itself, running on an elaborate system of muta- 
tions and internal rhythms and needing no external 
divinity to shape its course. The old man does refer to 
his hands once as though a nail were driven through them. 
But to conclude on the basis of that that he is a Christ 
symbol would be farfetched. Worse still would be to 
identify Santiago with the Cain figure, as Wells at one 
stage does, since the old man kills his brother, the fish. 
If we think of him as Cain, perforce we ■will have to think 
of him as Abel too, for every organism in the novel is a 
dual entity: it kills odiers for food, and itself perishes in 
course of time to provide food for others. 

Wells declares fhat at the end Santiago has won his 
“freedom to dream uninterruptedly of the lions,”^^ since 
previously the old man was always called back to further 
action and further suffering. And what has happened 
now? Has that necessity been satisfied? Must not the old 
man get up the very next day and go out fishing again? 
Must he not eat? V^erein lies the peace? The peace of 
exhaustion— the nullity of exhaustion, rather— should not 
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be confused with the peace of fulfillment. So far as the 
last sleep is concerned, it marks only the completion of a 
cycle. The story is brought to the same point where it 
was at the opening. Again the old man is without a fish for 
many days. Again there is the boy beside him. Again the 
old man is sure and confident of himself. The clue to the 
aesthetic pui-pose of the story, on the contrary, hes in the 
attitude that Santiago displays all along. 

ii 

It is in Santiago’s attitude of resignation that The Old 
Man and the Sea acquires a tremendous magnitude. 
Santiago is not busy in a fight with nature; he is hving 
his life in tenns of acceptance (of things over which he 
has little control). Not for a moment does it enter the 
old man’s head that he is in any way superior to the rest 
of life around him; he does not consider himself superior 
to the fish he has hooked, either. “Man is not much beside 
the great birds and beasts,”^® says the old man. And 
whenever he does speak of his superiority to the fish, 
he does so disparagingly— “I am only better than him 
through trickery,”^® or “I was only better armed.”^^ 
Throughout the story he calls the fish his “brother,” as 
indeed he calls every other created organism. It is as a 
part of that vast cosmic drama that the old man takes 
note of himself; never in pride, only in humility. And it 
is in that humility that the true glory of the old man lies. 

The pain that the old man suffers in the story is not his 
personal pain; it is rather the pain of the process of being 
alive. For Hemingway, this pain has been the theme of 
his entire work. The larger life of the universe is flam- 
boyant and all-powerful. In that larger fife, the individual 
has his own smaller life, which smaller life is itself in 
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some measure an expression of the power and beauty 
of the larger life of the universe. But in the context of 
that larger life, the small hfe of the individual must 
perforce one day end and is therefore by implication tragic 
in its scope; hence the pain of that awareness. 

The limited pursuit of the old man is the hunt of the 
fish. Without that he can make no living and would 
soon starve to death. In that pursuit the old man is shown 
in absolute mastery of his trade. He is skillful, he keeps 
his material in readiness, his fishing fines are “straighter” 
than those of any other fisherman, and most of all he is 
“exact.”^® He knows the direction of the wind; when he 
is in a sea current he intuitively “feels” the touch of it 
on his skiff; he can read his position from the stars; he is 
“a strange old man” who, in his own words, knows “many 
tricks,”^® and the boy Manofin is indeed right when he 
tells him that he has a uniqueness about him unequaled 
by any fisherman: “There are many good fishermen and 
some great ones. But there is only you!”^® 

The very physical personality of the old man makes 
him out to be a uniquely powerful figure and lends him 
a symbolic grandeur: 

The old man was thin and gaunt with deep wrinkles in 
the back of his neck. The brown blotches of the benevolent 
skin cancer the sun brings from its reflection on the tropic 
sea were on his cheeks. The blotches ran well down the 
sides of his face and his hands had the deep-creased scars 
from handling heavy fish on the cords. But none of these 
scars were fresh. They were as old as erosions in a fishless 
desert.®^ 

Comparisons between The Old Man and the Sea and 
The Ancient Manner have occasionally been made, but 
it must be seen that there is nothing metaphysical or 
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mysterious about the old man. Nor does Hemingway (un- 
like Coleridge) bring in the supernatural machinery to 
create the atmosphere of the tale. The ancient mariner was 
at the mercy of, indeed was a tool of supernatural forces. 
The old man, even in his worst moments, never loses his 
head. He owes his strength to no one but himself. 

Now if there is any “victory” at all for the old man in 
the novel, it is a victory in the context of the smaller life 
of the man. The old man cannot bring the fish home, but 
there is no question ihat he returns a victor. He may have 
lost the fish to the sharks, but that is not owing to lack 
of courage or skill on his part. He gives up only when it 
is too dark, and when he is left with nothing to carry 
on the fight; the harpoon, the gaff, the rudder, the oar 
with the blade are all gone. In the fight with the fish the 
old man is undoubtedly the winner. But then it is a 
victory which was never in dispute. The way Hemingway 
projects the figure of the old man, it was inevitable that 
he should win against the fish. 

However, in the larger life of the universe, the old 
man definitely suffers a defeat. “ ‘They beat me, Manolin. 
They truly beat me.’”^^ The “they” of the sentence is 
the plurality of life that surrounds the old man— the 
plurality that includes the old man, but also includes 
the gulf weed, the shrimp, the man-of-war bird, the 
delicate tern, the schools of bonito and albacore, the tuna 
and the flying fish, the dolphin, the turtle, the plankton, 
the warbler, the big marlin, and all the sharks. 

It must be repeated that it is not suggested here that 
the larger life of the universe pursues man with malice 
or vengeance and imposes a defeat on him in every single 
encounter. Once the old man had been without a fish 
for eighty-seven days, but then he caught “big ones every 
day for three weeks.”®* What is suggested is that these 
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two lives— of the individual and of the universe— run 
simultaneously, and the individual must be prepared to 
yield the right of way. 

That is precisely what the old man has learned to do 
in his life— to accept defeat at the hands of the larger life 
of the universe gracefully and witli resignation, and 
Hemingway in the novel presents a masterly fusion of the 
two lives or the two modes of Uving. The old man is con- 
scious of his own power and ability, but he is also con- 
scious of the power and glory of the universe. In resigning 
himself to the larger life of the universe, the old man 
does not lose in stature; rather, he rises above the limita- 
tions of the smaller life of the individual and acquires 
heroic proportions. The old man is the most passive of 
Hemingway’s heroes not in the absence of physical power 
in him or in the will to work. It is because he alone of all 
his heroes accepts the larger life of the universe without 
bitterness. He is all-powerful, but he is also all-humble. 

It is on this note of humility that the hunt of the great 
fish begins. For eighty-four days the old man has been 
without a fish, and with courage and determination he is 
getting ready to go out once again. The boy cannot go 
with him— his parents have taken him away from him, 
regarding the old man as unlucky. But the boy offers the 
old man a beer, and the old man modestly accepts it. The 
boy then offers to get fresh sardines for him, to bait the 
fish with, and also a few baits. Again the old man modestly 
accepts the offer. And we have these words from Heming- 
way which go with this moment, describing the mental 
state of the old man. “He was too simple to wonder when 
he had attained humiUty. But he knew he had attained 
it and he knew it was not disgraceful and it carried no 
loss of true pride.’^* 

Ensues a vast drama on land and the sea, and mvolving 
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the various creatures tlrat live in the sea. The old man is 
only an illiterate fisherman, and his awareness of the 
larger life of the umverse has not come to him through 
knowledge or self-analysis. It has come to him through 
his passivity, through his humility. As he rows out into the 
sea, he intuitively thinks in terms of the plurality of things. 
He knows for certain tliat the sea “is kind and very 
beautiful.”*’ But he also knows that she can b,e “so cruel.”*'® 
The sea is also a beloved— “the moon affects her as it does 
a woman.”®^^ In this sea live the mighty fish. But there 
also fly birds tliat are “so delicate and fine.”*® 

fn the three-day sojourn on the sea, the total image 
that is projected by Hemingway is an image of fusion. 
Everything is mutated against something else, and exists 
in relation to the rest of the life. Even the bait hanging 
down into tlie water is projected as an image of that 
fusion. The old man sits in his boat, holding die bait. At 
the other end of the bait are die hooks and die sardines. 
“Each bait hung head down with the shank of the hook 
inside the bait fish, tied and sewed solid and all the 
projecting part of the hook, the curve and the point, was 
covered with fresh sardines. Each sardine was hooked 
through both eyes so that they made a half-garland on the 
projecting steel.”®® Later, when the old man has the big 
fish at the odier end and cannot yet kill it, he is not sure 
who is fishing for whom. The only certainty is that they 
are hooked to each other and diere is a fusion. ( The stage 
for this was prepared by Hemingway much in advance. 
Even while the old man is waiting for the fish with his 
baits down, it looks as though the fish were circling around 
him to get him.) 

There are innumerable other images of fusion scattered 
through the story; fusion symbolic of plurality and yet of 
the oneness that runs through plurality. Very early we 
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see the ritualistic fusion of the old man with the boy. A 
man-of-war bird is shown flying over a dolphin and the 
flying fish, and together they somehow form a common 
axis. Then a relationship between the turtles, whose hearts 
continue to beat even when they are cut up and butchered, 
and the old man is established. The old man not only 
eats turtle eggs to make himself strong, but he feels 
toward the turtles that ‘T have such a heart too and 
my feet and hands are hke theirs.”®® Follows the tragic 
tale of the two marhn, one male and one female, when 
the old man hooked the female and the male kept circling 
around, until he came out wide-eyed to see where the 
female was lying in the boat. They remain indivisible even 
in death, and the mystery of it to the old man lay in the 
fact that the male had not gone away, and though only 
fish, he had the capacity and courage to stay with his 
mate. “He was beautiful, the old man remembered, and 
he had stayed.”®^ Finally there is the great fusion between 
the old man and the big fish, which is projected through 
many angles— of physical pain, of hunger, of fear. 

And throughout, the old man is completely resigned 
to the comparative freedom that each Uving organism has 
to act, including man. There are absolutely no expressions 
of nada in The Old Man and the Sea. There is no bitter- 
ness, no denial; there is only acceptance. 

The courage that the old man displays is not a 
defiance of fate or destiny; rather, it is an assertion of 
the obligation that each man has to himself— it is more an 
act of duty. When the old man declares, “But man is 
not made for defeat ... A man can be destroyed but not 
defeated,”*® he is not defying his fate. What he means 
by this is that a man has an obligation to himself to go on 
in spite of the defeat. He knows very well that a man can 
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be defeated, for he has just been defeated himself and 
he later admits it to the boy (“They beat me, Manolin. 
They truly beat me”). But fhe sentence, “A man can be 
destroyed but not defeated,” is a remarkable expression 
of the faith of the old man (and of Hemingway) in the 
dignity of man. What the old man means is that a man 
can never be defeated out of his will to go on— until he 
falls. The stress is on dignity, even when the odds are 
against one. “Take a good rest, small bird . . . Then go in 
and take your chance like any man or bird or fish.”®® 

The old man is thus utterly reconciled to his destiny 
and is not only the most passive of Hemingway’s heroes, 
he is the noblest. In the presentation of the story of the 
old man, Hemingway is able to offer a unified view of 
the plurality of life that had escaped him earlier. 

iii 

In terms of the structure of the novel, the systolic and 
the diastohc moods are so clearly alternated in The Old 
Man and the Sea that any reader of the novel should be 
able to locate them without much effort. The old man and 
his life are like the colossal heartbeat of the entire uni- 
verse. The old man wakes up, the old man sleeps. The 
old man works, the old man rests. The old man draws 
in the Une, the old man plays it out. The old man eats, 
the old man stands up to urinate, to pass out waste. The 
old man is without luck for many days, but then he is 
lucky for weeks running. In sleep itself, the old man 
dreams and then again he sleeps without dreams. 

The entire novel runs on this diurnal rhythm of activity 
and repose. The systolic parts of the action are where die 
old man is busy catching the fish. The diastolic parts are 
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where he is trying to come to terms with his destiny as a 
man. But the two modes come one after the other, and 
neither is absent for too long. 

The preparations for the eighty-fifth day of the hunt 
begin on a systolic note, with the conversation between 
the old man and the boy. That’s how the novel opens. 
But as soon as the boy goes off to get the sardines, the 
old man drifts into a private world of his own— he goes 
to sleep. In order to accentuate the diastolic rhythm of 
the larger life into which for the moment he has lapsed, 
Hemingway for a while tells us nothing about the fish 
or about the old man’s worries. Instead, the images in the 
paragraph where we find the old man sleeping identify 
him with the eternal and not with the temporal; they 
identify him with the limitless, abstract forces of the 
larger life that will never pass away. His head we 
read is “old” and his shoulders “powerful” and “strange” 
and his patched-up shirt looks like a “sail”— all suggestive 
not so much of his present misery but of the endurance 
of man through the ages. For the time being the old 
man ceases to be an old fisherman; he becomes an old 
everyman. 

The alternate rhythm between the systolic and the 
diastolic modes now continues. The boy returns and wakes 
him up and gives him his supper (systolic). Again the 
old man goes to sleep and there is peace for him 
(diastohc). The next morning the old man departs for 
the sea, throws out his baits, and is ready for the fish 
(systolic). He then lapses into a rhapsody about the 
turtles and his aflSnity with them (diastolic). The old 
man tries to fish by following the movements of a bird 
and catches an albacore (systolic). Tlie old man indulges 
in the luxury of talking to himself— “he did not remember 
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when he had first started to talk aloud when he was by 
himself’®* (diastolic). 

At this point in the story, the old man is in a blissful 
diastolic mood: “I could just drift, he thought, and sleep 
and put a bight of line around my toe to wake me. But 
today is eighty-five days and I should fish the day well.”®® 

So he has to go on and return to the systolic mode, and 
it is precisely at this time that the big fish takes a bite 
of the hook and starts pulling the old man away from land 
to the northwest (systolic). Follows the night, and 
through that night no systolic action takes place; the old 
man passively listens to the sound of two porpoises that 
have come along and are rolling by the side of the boat, 
and he thinks of the time that he had hooked a female 
marlin and the male had refused to leave his beloved 
(diastolic). During the day a bird comes along and the 
old man is willing to offer it hospitality (systolic). But 
then the sight of die helpless bird in that wide and wild 
sea sets the old man pitying the bird for its fate, and 
without even being aware of it he lapses into the diastolic 
mood. He is shaken out of this mood rudely when the 
fiish gives a puU and the old man s hand starts bleediug 
(systolic). “How did I let the fish cut me with that one 
quick pull he made? I must be getting very stupid. Or 
perhaps I was looking at the small bird and thinking 
of him.”®* 

This is the pattern that continues all along. The old 
man sees the fish for the first time now, when it rises out 
of the sea and falls back into it. Eventually in the fight 
that is magnificentiy portrayed, the fish is killed by the 
old man on the third day after it first got hooked 
(systoUc). Immediately the old man is sorry for the fish 
and the other mode returns— “I have killed this fish . . . 
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my brother”®^ (diastolic). In the long journey back home, 
the old man is attacked by the sharks and again the old 
man fights back courageously and Hemingway captures 
that fight for us with mudi power and immediacy 
(systohc). But alongside, there is another feeling in the 
old man’s heart, the passive feeling that he had taken 
too big a risk by going so far out and should now be 
prepared for the consequences— “It was too good to last, 
he thought”®® (diastolic). 

It should be observed that tiiere is no regret in the old 
man for killing the fish; at no stage does Hemingway soil 
the purity of his passive awareness tlirough ethical gen- 
eralizations. The old man is not feeling remorseful after 
the sharks have taken away his catch, or feeling guilty. 
He is only sorry for the chance’s turning against him, 
which chance could as well have turned in his favor. 

The old man returns to his port, goes to his shack 
and falls asleep, where the boy discovers him the next 
morning. Again the old man is not remorseful, nor has 
he given up. He has done his duty, but he has to go on. 
For we have seen earlier that the old man looks at the 
experience of each day as the start of a new adventure: 
“Each time was a new time and he never thought about 
the past when he was doing it.”®® 

The theme of resignation acxjuires a more pointed mean- 
rag when seen through the recurring pattern in which 
the narrative is presented to us. While the old man is ever 
willing for action, he is also ever willing to submit to the 
larger forces of life that surround him. 

Mucih is made by some critics of the meaning of the old 
man’s dreams— the actual dreams and his daydreams, 
dreams of DiMaggio and the African sea beaches and the 
lions. The thing to be observed first is the bringing in 
by Hemingway of the sleep or dream sequences into the 
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fabric of the novel. If it is a novel of action, what are 
these dreams doing here? By introducing the dream 
sequences into the story, Hemingway introduces another 
rhythm into it. They are suggestive of the inner repose 
of the old man; they are suggestive of peace, of diastolic 
peace. For we see that the old mans dreams are dreams 
of a harmony unique in itseh. “He no longer dreamed 
of storms, nor of women, nor of great occurrences, nor of 
great fish, nor fights, nor contests of strength, nor of his 
wife.”^® He does not even dream about “the boy.” The 
idea is that every image suggestive of contention has 
vanished from his consciousness. What he dreams of now 
is only “places” or he dreams of “the lions on the beach.” 

The lions and DiMaggio are simply perfection symbols, 
which supplement the old man’s awareness of that larger 
universe. The lion we know is the king of the beasts— 
El Campedn. Similarly DiMaggio for the old man is “the 
great DiMaggio,” a campion. And that is precisely what 
the old man himself was at one time and would still 
regard himself to be— Santiago El Campedn, as in the 
episode of his first match with the Negro. 

VVhen the old man thinks of DiMaggio or dreams of 
the Hons, he identifies himself with things that are power- 
ful in spite of the limitations of the world. He is an old 
man now, no longer as strong and young. But he knows 
that he has a power that still relates him to the universe. 
That is what his dreams imply— a center of stillness for his 
soul in the larger sea of the total life. 

iv 

In The Old Man and the Sea Hemingway reaches a 
measure of sanity, a sense of the fusion of the individual 
with the cosmos, that had eluded him earlier. As such. 
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The Old Man and the Sea must be recognized as his 
most successful novel, a point of culmination in his growth 
as an artist. That was tihe quest which his writer-character 
Harry had in mind when in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” 
he speaks nostalgically of the pure experience that he 
wanted to convey and how he had frittered away his 
energies in other directions. 

In a long passage in Green Hills of Africa, Hemingway 
offers a pertinent fusion of the temporal with the etem^ 
and shows how it was tihe business of the artist to capture 
the immortal beauty of that fusion. 

If you serve time for society, democracy, and the otha 
things quite young, and declining any further enlistment 
make yourself responsible only to yourself, you exchange 
the pleasant, comforting stench of comrades for something 
you can never feel in any other way than by yourself." 

The passage begins with an assertion of the loneliness 
of the artist, or the lonely road that he must travel to 
arrive at tiliat something special. Hemingway candidly 
admits that he cannot yet “completely de^e” what tihat 
something is, but then offers die suggestion that it is 
close to the feeling that comes “when you write well and 
truly of something and know impersonally that you have 
written it that way.”^ Other people may not recognize 
its merit; to begin with, they may even accuse the writer 
of being a “fake.” But an artist, once he has accomplished 
writing of that quality, ‘Taiow[s] its value absolutely.”*® 
Hemingway then goes on to elaborate his image of 
that fusion of the individual with the eternal. He speaks 
of the Gulf Stream and its capacity to absorb the history 
of man into its flow. The stream has been flowing for 
centuries. For centuries, it has watched and taken into 
itself “the pahn fronds of our victories, the worn light 
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bulbs of our discoveries and the empty condoms of our 
great loves.”^^ Men come and go, but tlie stream is still 
there. However, those men who live to the fullness of 
their power as individuals have a permanent place in the 
universe, since the stream of which they once partook 
will always flow and carry a part of their power in it: 
“Those that have always lived in it are permanent and of 
value because that stream will flow, as it has flowed.”*® 
Hemingway’s different novels were a quest of the artist 
in him for perfection, and in The Old Man and the Sea he 
reaches his aesthetic consummation. The book may truly 
be accepted as the epitaph to his entire career as a writer. 



Conclusion 


Hemingway was a poor aesthete, and was never able to 
formulate his creative theories into an essay or a long 
piece of sustained prose. Maybe it was a question of time. 
He wrote to Wallace Meyer in the office of Scribners in 
1952 that he did not have the leisure even to frame a 
letter properly; his best time, and talent were reserved 
for creative writing.^ But if we examine his Ufe, par- 
ticularly the early years when he learned to write, we 
notice how all his preoccupations were in fact with the 
craft of writing. So far as the diemes of his works were 
concerned, he picked up what was most easily or readily 
available. If there was a war going on, he wrote on the 
v/ar. If someone put it into his head that he and his 
contemporaries were a “lost generation,” he wrote on the 
so-called lost generation. If there came about a civil war 
in a certain country, he wrote on the civil war. After the 
second world war, he set about to write a novel on tibat. 
When no other subject was available, he wrote on the 
Gulf Stream and the fishing that went on it. Or he 
wrote on his travels, on fishing trips in Michigan, or on 
scenes of domesticity, of domestic tension and domestic 
love. 

It might appear strange, but Hemingway was not 
deeply involved with any one subject or any one special 
theme in his life. If we read his enormous correspondence 
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with people, we see that most of those letters are what 
we would call business letters, about the sale of books, 
royalties, and stuff like that (to Maxwell Perkins, Scott 
Fitzgerald, etc.) and purely personal letters (to Major 
General Lanham, Janet Planner, etc.). Nowhere in him 
does one see a passionate identification with any of the 
contemporary problems nor does he seem to have a cause 
to promote. If he wrote on the “lost generation” or on the 
Spanish war and fascism, it was not out of feelings of 
conviction; it was more a matter of expediency. Nor does 
one find in him any serious concern ( at least not a concern 
which is articulated) for some of the abstract things of 
life, like the purpose of being alive, the future of man, 
or that flimsy thing called the hvunan soul. Compared with 
the letters of a man like Lawrence or Keats, Hemingway’s 
letters make poor reading indeed. 

To generalize in this fashion is not to suggest that 
Hemingway’s life or fiction preclude an appreciation of 
the graver things of life. As has been established here, 
his work springs from and revolves around an intense 
moral awareness of life, an intense moral seriousness. But 
Hemingway did not plan out his fiction to promote or 
solve any such problems. Only for a very short period, 
when he was writing For Whom the Bell ToUs, did he 
allow his name to be associated with a topical subject. 
Otherwise, as Edmund Wilson correctly stated in his 
review of Hemingway’s first two thin books in the Died, 
he was “not even a propagandist for humanity.”® Heming- 
way went to the extent of writing to Miss Janet Flanner in 
1933 that even when his memoirs were published— works 
which normally tend to be polemical— he would not go 
out of his way to prove any bloody t h ing (as he put it) 
there.® Somehow he conspicuously stayed aloof from 
issues and dogmas. 
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stated it purely enough, always, was beyond me and I was 
working very hard to try to get it* 

In die Esquire article in 1935, “Monologue to the 
Maestro: A High Seas Letter,” the young man who wants 
to learn how to mite asks Hemingway the same question: 
where will “good writing” differ from “reporting?” Heni- 
ingway, disguised as “Your Correspondent” in the article, 
gives the same reply: “It is made; not described.”® 
Thus, Hemingway was somewhat painfully conscious of 
the difference between the tw^o forms of ivriting. He 
could describe an event or an emotion at the journalistic 
level. But to get to the real thing he had to leam to invent 
things, to make diem up. Too much identification with 
one’s subject, basing what one writes exactiy on how one 
saw it in real life, was not an asset but a handicap. That 
way one could not put the right distance between oneself 
and one’s creation. That way one never went beyond the 
timeliness of a thing. 

In the unpublished part of the story “Big Two- 
Hearted River,” a story that was written in 1924, Heming- 
way enlarged on how true creative writing was quite 
distinct from what one might have seen or known. Writing 
about what actually happens, says Hemingway in that 
piece, was “bad.” Invariably such an effort quite killed 
the experience. The only writing that was any good was 
what one invented, or “made up,” or “imagined.” Every- 
thing good that he had ever witten was what he had 
made up. Nothing hke that had actually happened. He 
then speaks of die weaknesses of Joyce. Since Dedalus 
in Ulysses was based on Joyce himself, that character was 
terrible. But Bloom was utter invention, as was Mrs. 
Bloom. Hence Bloom was “wonderful” and Mrs. Bloom 
was “the greatest in the world.”®. 
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Referring to his own work, he asserts that the old man 
in his story “My Old Man” was totally made up; he had 
never seen a jockey killed in actual life. He also asserts 
that Nick Adams in his stories was never based on 
Hemingway himself. Nick was also made up. But that 
is how he would like to write; not through tricks, but 
through talent and imagination. All tricks in course of 
time turned to cliches; good creative writing never did. 
Projecting an ideal, Hemingway adds that he would like 
to write as Cezanne painted.'^ 

This section of the story was cut when the story ap- 
peared in In Our Time, another illustration of aesthetic 
perception on his part; for though the section is good as 
far as Hemingway’s views on writing go, it blunts the 
point of the story itself. But these pages clearly show the 
distinction that Hemingway made between journalism 
and creative writing, and how journalism was an impedi- 
ment in the way of true creative writing. A journalist had 
to unlearn his tricks and learn to invent things, if he 
wanted to get anywhere as a creative writer. 

That is why, whenever he could, Hemingway got away 
from his official assignments as a joumahst and concen- 
trated on his creative work. His personal experiences 
were of value to him; he did not want to reject them. But 
he had to add something to them, and perhaps at times 
to subtract something as well— to take somediing away 
to make them readable at the creative level. And it was 
in those early Paris years that the journalist Hemingw ay 
became die artist Hemingway . 

Moreover, he was fortunate in the company that he 
kept there. For every single one of those artists, without 
exception, was a purist, concerned more with the structure 
of a work of art, with how a work was put together and 
how it was made up, than with its contents. Hemingway 
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is not particularly kind to some of diem in A Moveah le 
Feast, where he says some rather pungent things Ebo u> 
them. But the whole of that book is the story of how 
Hemingway learned to write, and of the likeTnmdetTmp :- 
who helped him along the way. 

Hemingway is least gracious about Ford Madox Ford; 
T. S. Eliot, and Wyndham Lewis. He could not stand 
Eliot in The Waste Land and he thought Wjmdham Lewis 
was a fraud. He is equally unkind about Ford. But the 
entire work of T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis was e 
search for perfect structure. As far as Ford Madox Ford 
was concerned, he was an inspiration to many young 
writers in the way he spotted their talent and promoted 
dieir work. It was he who spotted D. H. Lawrence and 
published him in the English Review. It was he again 
who spotted the talent of Hemingway (Hemingway’s 
story “Indian Camp” first appeared in Ford’s transatlantic 
review). And in the cases of Lawrence and Hemingwa y, 
it was the manner of saying the thing that had attracte d 
Ford, not so much the thing itself .^ 

Of the persons that Hemingway liked, there is a long 
list that includes the names of Gertrude Stein, Harold 
Loeb, James Joyce, Mike Ward, Scott Fitzgerald, and Ezra 
Pound. While Ms affection for others varied, he gives un- 
grudging praise to Ezra Pound in A Moveable Feast. 
Apparently he liked his personality and his method of 
work very much. Ronald Duncan in the second volume of 
his autobiography. How to Make Enemies, describes how, 
when he made a petition to President Eisenhower in the 
fifties for the release of Ezra Pound, almost every person 
in the world whom he approached to sign that petition 
declined. Churchill, Picasso, Bertrand Russell, Smuts, 
Stravinsky all expressed reservations. T. S. Eliot not only 
did nothing to help but went to the extent of saying 
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that E2xa should be where he was: “Perhaps in some ways 
that’s the best place for him,”® Only two artists, says 
Ronald Duncan, offered to sign without reserve. One of 
them was Epstein, the other Ernest Hemingway. (Ronald 
Duncan does not record it, but later, in the Truman period, 
when Archibald MacLeish organized an appeal for Pound’s 
release, Eliot did help. ) Thirty years after he had received 
benefits at the hands of the master, Hemingway still re- 
membered his debt to him. It was not only a question of 
die mot juste, “the one and only correct word to use”; 
Ezra Pound was the man who taught him how to stay 
simple and direct— “the man who had taught me to dis- 
trust adjectives.”^® 

Hemingway’s other artist friends were equally mistrust- 
ful of vague themes and flowery adjectives, and were 
concerned more with the structure and the unity of a 
work. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s objections to the first twenty- 
eight pages of The Sun Also Rises were on the grounds 
of structure. His unpublished critique of the novel is a 
remarkable illustration of the aesthetic beliefs and under- 
standing of that period. Fitzgerald speaks of those first 
pages of The Sun Also Rises (later deleted in the pub- 
lished version) as casual and ineffectual. He points out 
how the worst fault with Hemingway is his trying to 
entomb in wordiness an anecdote or a joke that might 
have appealed to him but that has not much meaning 
in the context of the novel. The first pages of The Sun 
Also Rises contain many such instances and give a feeling 
of casual showiness to the novel. Then, from the very first 
page of the novel he picks out at least four phrases of such 
casualness. He gives a few more illustrations from other 
pages, and asks, why waste three words saying a thiug 
when one would do? To this, Fitzgerald adds more than 
twenty instances of what he calls sneers and superiorities 
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and nose-thumbing-at-nothing that disfigure the narrative. 
It was his duty, he reminds Hemingway, to get rid of 
these nonessentials. He then gives further illustrations 
and once again wonders how Hemingway could have writ- 
ten these pages so casually. In the end he talks of cliches 
that he has found in his prose, and while he admits tha t 
the novel is “damn good,” he asks him to drastically revise 
and even cut the first pages.^^ 

Edmund Wilson, in the review that he wrote of Hem- 
ingway s books for the Dial in 1924, noted the influence 
on Hemingway of Sherwood Anderson and Gertrude 
Stein. Later in his life Hemingway went on to say tactless 
things about these two writers. But it is clear from The 
Autobiography of Alice B. Tdklas that both of them re- 
garded Hemingway as a product of their influence, and 
in spite of Hemingway’s protests that claim seems to have 
some basis in reality. Even though Hemingway parodied 
Anderson in The Torrents of Spring, his style and method 
of stoiy-teUing has aflflnities vrith Anderson’s. As far as Ger- 
trude Stein is concerned, Hemingway was indebted to 
her in more ways than one. 

In another piece, Edmund Wilson remarks that Hem- 
ingway was influenced by Gertrude Stein’s “conversational 
as well as her literary style.”^ But more than anything 
else, he along with the other artists of the twenties owed 
her the emphasis they all placed on the design of a work, 
on the method of composition— on the method of the 
growth of a story. 

In the age of New Criticism, Gertrude Stem’s essay 
“Composition as Eicplanation” deserves a special recon- 
sideration. Along with a few other pieces, this essay was 
published in her book of the same title by Hogarth Press 
in 1926. She begins by saying that each age is different 
from another not in the basic truths of life but in how 
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these trutlis are viewed and presented. She refers to these 
components that vary with time as “time sense” (how 
we look at a thing) and “composition” (how we put 
together what we look at). That it is mainly a question 
of technical skill, she leaves one in no doubt: “Each 
period of living differs from any other period of living 
not in the way life is but in the' way life is conducted and 
that authentically speaking is composition.” She takes 
time to refer to her book Three Lives— ihe book Edmund 
Wilson had cited in 1924 as probably having influenced 
Hemingway. She tells us that in that book she was trying 
to let her composition form around “a prolonged present.” 
Later she speaks of it as (he “continuous present.” It was 
a difficult thing to do, and she records that she began by 
drastically delimiting her plots, by beginning “again and 
again with a very small thing.” It was out of those small 
things that she pieced together her bigger works. This 
was a completely new way of writing, she adds, and war 
had in a way aided the emergence of (he new technique; 
the war destroyed the old quickly and let the new come in. 

Finally in the essay, she speaks of what she terms 
“equilibration.” “That of course means words as well as 
things and distribution as well as between themselves 
between the words and themselves and the things and 
themselves, a distribution as distribution.”^® She also calls 
it “arrangement.” In the closing pages she repeats the 
statement with which she began her essay: “Nothing 
changes except composition . . . and the time of and (he 
time in the composition.” (Hemingway in his interview 
with George Plimpton speaks of this as “the abstract 
relationship of words.”) 

Close parallels between what Hemingway was trying 
to do in his work and this essay are quite clear. But 
the gist of Gertrude Stein’s essay is offered here to indicate 
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once again the trend of the age, or at least of the group 
to which Hemingway belonged. Phrases like “objective 
correlative,” “the mot juste,” “prolonged present,” “equili- 
bration,” and “simple declarative sentence” are sugges- 
tive of an intense preoccupation with the technique, the 
method, the craft of composition rather than with ite 
content. 

As it happened, Hemingway’s editor and lifelong friend 
Maxwell Perkins turned out to be equally concerned with 
these very things. He praised Hemingway for the “hfe” 
he noticed in his fiction, for its “vit^ty,” and did not 
ever once suggest a theme to him or applaud him for his 
themes. When Hemingway in 1928, after he had known 
Perkins for several years, reconamended to him a novel 
of Morley Callaghan for publication, Perkins turned him 
down. Perkins wrote to Hemingway on 30 March 1928 
to say that they were not accepting Callaghan’s novel 
Big Boy as he did not present full-rounded characters. 
The novel had a sociological rather than fictional interest, 
concluded Perkins.^* Once in a while Perkins objected to 
the use of certain words by Hemingway, but always 
apologetically, as though he were doing so more to please 
a few of his anonymous readers. He continued to judge 
Hemingway on the strength of his artistic skill. 

In everything that Hemingway did, he held out the 
element of luck as a decisive factor in the bargain. The 
rabbit’s foot that he carried in his pocket never served 
bitn better than in throwing him into association with such 
gifted virtuosos. 

iii 

The closest that Hemingway comes to enunciating his 
method of composition is in these words: “If it is any use 
to know it, I always try to write on the principle of the 
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iceberg. There is seven eightlis of it under water for every 
part that show's. Anything you know you can eliminate 
and it only strengthens your iceberg. It is the part that 
doesn’t show.”^® 

Hemingway said this in 1958, three years before his 
death, in an interview with George Plimpton published 
in the Paris Review. These are exactly the words that 
Hemingway wrote to Dan Longwell of Life magazine in 
1952. Life was going to publish his The Old Man and the 
Sea in a special issue carrying no advertisements and 
entirely devoted to the novel. Mr. LongweU had liked 
the novel and written to Hemingway a highly appreciative 
letter about what the book did to him and to his wife 
and to the other people on the Life staff who had read the 
manuscript. In reply Hemingway explained his method 
of writing, JBrst cautiously, then, when he developed more 
confidence in the loyalty of Mr. Longwell, more expan- 
sively. 

Hemingway’s first letter, dated 6 July 1952 and thanking 
Mr. Longwell for his praise of the book, teUs him that 
Hemingway himself has read the novel over two hundred 
times and each time it had done something to him. He 
feels that at last he has accomplished what he had been 
aiming at all his Iffe. He then refers to “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro” and says that that is a good story, too, as 
though in his mind he somehow equated The Old Man 
and the Sea and “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” in terms of 
intrinsic merit. 

Hemingw'^ay says nothing more about The Old Man 
and the Sea in that letter, but goes on to add that in order 
to “win” in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” he had to throw 
in the equivalent of “about three divisions.” Hemingway 
here is enunciating one of the two basic attributes of his 
Iceberg theory— compression (the other one being omis- 
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Sion) . That is why, he says, the “damned magic” happened 
in “The Snows.” One takes it ihat tliat is what he did in 
The Old Man and the Sea. The point seems to be that 
even though both these tales appeared to be short, Hem- 
ingway had compressed things and put more labor into 
them than works of that length would normally take.^® 

It is in the letter of 27 July 1952 that Hemingway en- 
larges at length on his technique of composition. The 
words are identical to those he said to George Plimpton 
six years later: the principle of the iceberg. He explains, 
however, that his method is a departure from the method 
of Naturalism. That is the kind of story in which one 
includes everything one sees, in order to make it closer 
to the topographical details in the original. But he says 
that that method was overworked, and so he wanted to 
branch out in a newer direction.” 

Herewith we have Hemingway’s complete artistic 
theory: the iceberg principle projected through (1) com- 
pression and (2) controlled omissions. An artist does not 
have to include in his work everything -that he sees. If 
he knows his material, he can compress details and also 
safely leave out things he knows too weU. His story would 
acquire strength in proportion to the clever handling of 
compression and omissions. 

Now, this is a very attractive aesthetic theory, but 
for two snags. First of all, Hemingway was not the 
originator of the theory; another artist had followed the 
same method before him. Second, Hemingway by omis- 
sions does not quite mean total elimination. 

To deal with the otlier artist first, we see that that was 
precisely the view held by Rudyard Kipling, and his fiction 
was constructed on exactly the same aesthetic principle. 
It is not certain what influence Kipling had on Heming- 
way, th ough Hemingway on several occasions praised the 
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older novelist. (We know for certain, however, that Kip- 
ling did not care very much for Hemingway’s work.^®) 
Gertrude Stein once remarked that his poems were “direct 
and Kiplingesque.” But she said nothing about his fiction. 
No other critic, either, has ever commented on the simi- 
larities between them. 

But Kipling left a book of memoirs. Something of My- 
self, whicli was published posthumously in 1937, and the 
last chapter of that book, entitled “Working-Tools,” could 
as well have been written by Hemingway. 

Kipling in that chapter says that since ^ kinds of post- 
mortems are performed on a writer by critics, once the 
writer is dead, he is going to reveal his method of compo- 
sition himself. He takes us into his confidence and tells 
us that one thing he has really cared for in his life is 
writing. “The mere act of writing was, and always has 
been, a physical pleasure to me.” It was not easy, how- 
ever, learning to write. He had to see “that every word 
should tell, cany, weigh, taste and, if need were, smell.” 
It was all a question of listening to his Daemon, the power 
within him ( Hemingway would have said “Juice”) : “Good 
care I took to walk deUcately, lest he should withdraw.” 
Kipling never hurried it, never demanded too much of it, 
and stopped in time before the power totally ran out. 
“When your Daemon is in charge, do not try to think 
consciously. Drift, wait, and obey.” Factual details men- 
tioned in a story must of course always be right, and if 
necessary one must check and verify. As far as was pos- 
sible he stayed away from “glittering generalities” and 
would advise other writers to do the same. He gives the 
example of how once he had foolishly launched such a 
generality, "East was East and West was West and never 
die twain should meet,” and how for decades he had been 
misunderstood and misquoted the world around. Then 
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there are references to his personal superstitions regarding 
the writing material he used and his other vvorldng con- 
ditions. He always wrote in ink “with a Waverlev nib.” 
His pen holder first was “slim, octagonal-sided, agate,” 
and later made of “silver . . . with a quill-like curve.” For 
ink “I demanded tlie blackest ... All hlue-blacks’ were 
an abomination to my Daemon.” He speaks of bis writing 
blocks, “large, off-white, blue sheets, of which I %vas 
most wasteful.” “With a lead pencil I ceased to express— 
probably because I had to use a pencil in reporting.” He 
never kept diaries or notes of things and people. “If a 
thing didn’t stay in my memory, I argued it was hardly 
worth writing out.” We now have the dimensions of his 
writing desk: It was “ten feet long from North to South 
and badly congested.” He speaks of certain “gadgets” 
that he kept handy, on the “work-table.” There was a 
pen tray. A wooden box contained “clips and bands.” 
Another box kept pins. Yet another kept several other 
small essentials, like screwdrivers. There was also a paper- 
weight, “said to have been Warren Hastings’.” Then there 
were his other “fetishes”— “a tiny, weighted fur-seal and 
a leather crocodile.”^® 

This chapter of Something of Myself makes a fascin- 
ating comparative reading alongside Hemingway’s inter- 
view with George Plimpton, reprinted in Hemingway and 
His Critics edited by Carlos Baker. Both these chapters 
show how much of writing is the result of hard physical 
labor, and that the mechanics of what he is writing 
weighs more heavily with the author than his subject 
matter. Both Kipling and Hemingway began as joxunalists 
and went on to do serious creative work. Both were highly 
“conscious” artists, aware of the labor of their craft. Both 
made early successes and names for tliemselves. Both 
had their share of fetishes and superstitions. 
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older novelist. (We know for certain, however, that Kip- 
ling did not care very much for Hemingway’s work.^®) 
Gertrude Stein once remarked that his poems were “direct 
and Kiphngesque.” But she said nothing about his fiction. 
No other critic, either, has ever commented on the simi- 
larities between them. 

But Kipling left a book of memoirs. Something of My- 
self, which was published posthumously in 1937, and the 
last chapter of that book, entitled “Working-Tools,” could 
as well have been written by Hemingway. 

Kipling in that chapter says that since all kinds of post- 
mortems are performed on a writer by critics, once the 
writer is dead, he is going to reveal his method of compo- 
sition himself. He takes us into his confidence and tells 
us that one thing he has really cared for in his life is 
writing. “The mere act of writing was, and always has 
been, a physical pleasure to me.” It was not easy, how- 
ever, learning to write. He had to see “that every word 
should tell, carry, weigh, taste and, if need were, smell.” 
It was all a question of listening to his Daemon, the power 
within him (Hemingway would have said “Juice”) : “Good 
care I took to walk delicately, lest he should withdraw.” 
Kipling never hurried it, never demanded too much of it, 
and stopped in time before the power totally ran out. 
“When your Daemon is in charge, do not try to think 
consciously. Drift, wait, and obey.” Factual details men- 
tioned in a story must of course always be right, and if 
necessary one must check and verify. As far as was pos- 
sible he stayed away from “glittering generalities” and 
would advise other writers to do the same. He gives the 
example of how once he had foolishly launched such a 
generahiy, “East was East and West was West and never 
die twain should meet,” and how for decades he had been 
misunderstood and misquoted the world around. Then 
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there are references to his personal superstitions regarding 
the UTriting material he used and his other working con- 
ditions. He always wrote in ink '"with a Waverley nih.” 
His pen holder first was “slim, octagonal-sided, agate,” 
and later made of “silver . . . with a quill-like curve.” For 
ink “i demanded the blackest . . . All ‘blue-blacks' were 
an abomination to my Daemon.” He speaks of his writing 
blocks, ‘large, off-white, blue sheets, of which I was 
most wasteful.” “With a lead pencil I ceased to express— 
probably because I had to use a pencil in reporting.” He 
never kept diaries or notes of things and people. “If a 
thing didn’t stay in my memory, I argued it was hardly 
worth writing out.” We now have tlie dimensions of his 
writing desk: It was “ten feet long from North to South 
and badly congested.” He speaks of certain “gadgets” 
that he kept handy, on tlie “work-table.” There was a 
pen tray. A wooden box contained “clips and bands.” 
Another box kept pins. Yet another kept several other 
small essentials, like screwdrivers. There was also a paper- 
weight, “said to have been Warren Hastings’.” Then there 
were his otiier “fetishes”— “a liny, weighted fur-seal and 
a leather crocodile.’’^ 

This chapter of Something of Myself makes a fascin- 
ating comparative reading alongside Hemingway's inter- 
view with George Plimpton, reprinted in Hemingway and 
His Critics edited by Carlos Baker. Both these chapters 
show how much of writing is the result of hard physical 
labor, and that the mechanics of what he is writing 
weighs more heavily with the author than his subject 
matter. Both Kipling and Hemingway began as journalists 
and went on to do serious creative work. Both were highly 
“conscious” artists, aware of the labor of tiieir craft. Both 
made early successes and names for tliemselves. Botli 
had their share of fetishes and superstitions. 
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But the comparison is closest in their method of con- 
structing a tale. We have seen how Hemingway speaks 
of his “Iceberg” theory— leaving out sections of the story 
that one knows too well. Kipling too refers to the aesthetic 
necessity of shortening a tale and leaving out of it things 
one knows well. The process, he asserts, would increase 
the force of a story, not lessen it. Kipling thinks that the 
method partly forced itself on him because of his associa- 
tion with a newspaper office. He began his career on the 
staff of the Civil 6- Military Gazette of Lahore and later 
moved on to the Pioneer of Allahabad. It was during that 
period diat he started composing fiction, most of which 
ffist appeared in these newspapers, particularly the 
Pioneer. Because of the space available, says Kipling, he 
was obliged to cut his stories. He did that also because 
he was never through with a tale until he had read it 
many times, a process which he endearingly calk his 
“rapturous re-readings.” 

But he ako cut his stories, because he strongly believed 
that these omksions made the story structurally neater 
and more powerful. “A tale from which pieces have been 
raked out is like a fire that has been poked.” Like Heming- 
way, he too declares that these omksions should not be 
through ignorance. In fact he goes a step further; he 
asserts that one should first write the whole thing down 
and then take chunks out of it that one knows too weU 
and that one can otherwise convey. “The excked stuff 
must have been honestly written for inclusion.” Then, 
when one performs the operation, it wiU add strength to 
the story (“like a fire that has been raked”). “One does 
not know that the operation has been performed, but 
everyone feek the effect.” It is like a magic trick, he adds. 
“Thk supports the theory of the chimaera w hich, having 
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bombinated and been removed, is capable of producing 
secondary causes in vacuo.”^^ 

So Hemingway was not so original in his structure 
of the story as we might like to imagine. Evidence of the 
influence of the one author on the other is not known, 
nor that of any conscious borrowing. But since Kipling 
started composing fiction in the 1880s, he must be given 
the credit of being the first to hit on the form. 

iv 

Hemingway’s originality hes in giving this method a 
special twist of his own. As has been stated before, he 
was not a good aesthete in the matter of formulating his 
creative theories effectively. But what apparently, in con- 
trast to Kipling, he implied by omission was not total 
deletion but giving certain sections of the narrative a 
different rhythm. 

We know that Hemingway began his career as a 
csreative writer by composing short little vignettes, which 
were first issued as in our time, by the Three Mountains 
Press in 1923. When the Boni and Liveright edition of 
In Our Time was to be brought out, Hemingway inserted 
these vignettes alternately in between each separate story. 
That is how the book of stories. In Our Time, stands today. 
It begins with a vignette, and then there is a short story. 
Once again there is a vignette and there follows another 
story. And so it goes. 

Now this type of arrangement was not accidental, but 
by design; it satisfied Hemingway’s sense of structure and 
some need in him for the type of communication he 
wanted to make to the reader, 

Hemingway wrote about it to Edmund Wilson, and 
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the correspondence is included by the latter in his book 
The Shores of Light. Says Hemingway of this special 
arrangement of the pieces in' In Our Time, “That is the 
way they were meant to go— to give the picture of the 
whole before examining it in detail From diis descrip- 
tion it appears that the vignettes are supposed to give a 
picture of the “whole,” and the stories show the living 
it out in “detail.” Not satisfied, Hemingway elaborates: 
“like looking with your eyes at something, say a passing 
coast line, and then looking at it with 15X binoculars.” 
Still not satisfied— “Or rather, maybe, looking at it and 
then going in and living it— and then coming out and 
looking at it again.”®® 

None of these explanations is satisfactory. The only 
thing they convey is die apparent concern of the author 
with two different modes of narration; the satisfactory 
explanation lies in die two modes diat have been shown 
to develop in die present book. For Hemingway there 
were always two modes of living: the one die actual 
happening and the stress and strain of relationships; the 
odier when the individual is by himself. At that moment 
he is not really living according to a plan. He has sur- 
rendered himself to another plan, described incoherently 
in the letter to Edmund Wilson, but of immense im- 
portance to the individual. For it is the second mode diat 
allows him to get the right perspective— a picture of the 
“whole.” The first mode I have called systohc, and the 
second diastolic. In the first mode the individual is work- 
ing at a limited level, even though he is working intensely. 
In the second mode he is exposed to a much larger func- 
tion of living, a function which includes the individual 
and yet transcends him and stretches beyond him. It is 
essentially a mode of passivity. It is also a mode of 
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creativity, for it replenishes the individual, fills him up 
and gets him ready for further living. 

When therefore Hemingway speaks of leaving things 
out, what he really means by it is rearranging them in 
a different way and giving them a different rhjiim. The 
very letter of 27 July 1952, in which he expounded his 
iceberg theory to Mr. Longwell, is helpful in understand- 
ing this. Hemingway tells there of how he knew many 
details of every character in the fishing village to which 
the old man belonged, but he left that out. He had seen 
the marlin mate and he left that out. He had also seen 
a school of more than fifty sperm whales in the same 
stretch of water and he left that out too. 

But he leaves none of these things out, if we look care- 
fully at The Old Man and the Sea, He brings them in in 
a different way. 

The details of the village, of the number of men who 
lived there and the personal life of each one of them, 
he brings into the story while painting the early morning 
activity when the fishermen go out to fish. The scene 
when the old man gets up to go out and there is a 
muffled sound of feet on the beach, suggesting how men 
enter their boats and move out to sea, is more effective 
in giving us the sense of vastness, of the multitude work- 
ing and suffering, than a pointed and detailed description 
of these men would have been. The mating of the marlin 
ffiat Hemingway reports to have seen and then left out 
is brought into the story of the two marlin that the old 
man hooked and how Ae male fish stays with the boat 
untQ it has jumped high out of the water and looked at 
its mate with its own eyes. Regarding the school of fifty 
sperm whales, the entire sense of numbers, of the organic 
Me in the ocean, that Hemingway conve)^— the different 
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species of life that live and die in close proximity to each 
other~is a transmutation of that early experience. 

In all tliree cases, v/e observe that nothing has really 
been left out. When Kipling applied that method, he took 
whole sections out. But in Hemingway the thing is not 
deleted; it is included and preserved at a different level 
or rhythm. Like the vignettes in In Our Time, the many 
men in the fishing village, the mating marlin, and the 
school of sperm whales, are each transformed in The 
Old Man and the Sea into a diastolic mode to show the 
old man in passivity, when he is not working, when he is 
perhaps only looking, or, even better, when he is looking 
and listening. 

It is in this projection of the two-beat m ethod of narra - 
tion that Hemingway’s unique contribution to tlie struc- 
ture of fiction lies. By changing the rhythm of the story, 
he changes the entire meaning of the story. Instead of 
remaining a tale of action, each of his stories goes on to 
become a tale of suffering. 

Hemingway seemed to have followed the systolic- 
diastolic pattern in his work habits too. For half of the 
day he worked, for the other half he lay passive— went 
out and fished or drank or went on long waUa. On surface 
these activities appear to be “active.” But in actuality, 
Hemingway was waiting for the next burst of creativity, 
re-creating himself, replenishing the “juice.” In the un- 
published part of “Big Two-Hearted River,” Nick, who is 
also a writer, speaks of his work habits. He says he would 
quietly wait for die compulsive moment, when the urge 
in him would really be great. It was not a matter of 
“conscience,” he tells us. He did not write because he 
had to, as a chore. It was a question of “ peristalt ic action.” 

The phrase peristaltic action again registers~tEe”^o- 
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fold mood. It was a movement which alternated. He had 
to be passive in order to be active. 

Thus, the systolic-diastoHc pattern was the aesdietic 
principle Hemingway had in mind when he spoke of his 
creative theories. Even though he did not precisely formu- 
late his views, it was a new and a highly effective method 
of teUing a story. 



Appendix 


Islands in the Stream 

(Note: The present study was in page proofs when Hem- 
ingway’s novel Islands in the Stream appeared post- 
humously in the winter of 1970. A few more months 
elapsed before the novel became available to me in 
India. In order not to hold up the production of my book 
any further— it is delayed, as it is— only a brief review 
of the new novel is given below. For the same reason, 
most of the quotations from the novel are paraphrased 
and not given in direct speech— it would have taken too 
long to secure fresh permission from Hemingway’s pub- 
lishers to quote directly from the novel. Due acknowledg- 
ment, however, is made to Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, and Collins, London, for whatever little material 
is used. This appendix, apart from die main entry, of 
course, could not be indexed.) 

i 

When Hemingway died in 1961, there were conflicting 
r^orts on the unpublished manuscripts he had left be- 
hind. The average reader had no precise idea of these 
manuscripts until Carlos Baker identified some of them 
in Ernest Hemingway, A Life Story. Later Philip Young 
and C. W. Mann, with the permission of Mary Heming- 
way, the novelist’s widow, made a formal list of these 
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manuscripts, and the result of their labor, Hemingway 
Manuscripts: An Inventory, threw further Hght on the 
material still available in safe deposit vaults. 

It seems certain now that Hemingway left two full- 
length novels, one The Garden of Eden, and the other 
a “Sea” novel, with no precise title for the whole, but 
with separate titles for the different sections of it: “The 
Sea When Young,” “The Sea When Absent,” “The Sea 
Chase,” and “The Sea in Being.” “The Sea in Being” was 
pubhshed in Hemingway’s lifetime as The Old Man and 
the Sea. The title of the first part was changed by Hem- 
ingway to “The Island and the Stream,” for Hemingway 
wrote about it to Charles Scribner in 1951, sa 3 dng that 
he was rewriting this section to bring it in line with the 
quality of the other two parts. It is these three parts of 
the “Sea” novel that have now been pubhshed as Islands 
in the Stream. 

The questions that naturally arise in the case of any 
posthumous pubhcation are; in what shape was the manu- 
script left by the author, and did he wish to pubhsh the 
material at all? Till 1951 Hemingway no doubt wanted 
to bring out the novel, for the letter to Scribner was 
written in that year. But Hemingway made no reference 
to the work in the remaining years of his life. What did 
he do with it in the meantime? Mary Hemingway, in an 
explanatory note published along with the novel (not 
included in the British edition), asserts that she and Mr. 
Charles Scribner, Jr., have worked over the manuscript 
and have made “some” cuts in the novel. Unfortunately, 
these emendations and cuts are not indicated in the text 
itself, something that is usually done when editorial 
changes are made in the work of a major writer. This 
gives one an uneasy feeling in passing an opinion on the 
novel, for one is not sure of the extent of the changes 
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introduced, or of how radically those changes, howsoever 
small, may have altered the meaning of the author. 

But in spite of several reservations about the book, my 
reading of it indicates that Islands in the Stream is an 
important Hemingway novel. Its worst fault is that its 
three parts do not “cohere,” and apparently Hemingway 
was never able to perform the revision he had in mind. 
Yet he must have found much pleasure in writing it, for 
it effectively projects the symbol that he increasingly 
adopted in his later writing to indicate his sense of die 
plurality of life: the symbol of the sea. In his search for 
an all-embracing sign or emblem that would cover the 
totality of creation, human and nonhuman life included, 
whereas he began with the huge, vital symbol of the 
earth (“One generation passeth away, and another gen- 
eration cometh; but the earth abideth forever”), he slowly 
gravitated toward the symbol of the sea, an even more 
potent figure for the continuous mutation and rhythm of 
life. Indeed, the two principal symbols that dominate 
Hemingway’s work and overshadow every other are these; 
terra firma and the flowing sea. In The Sun Also Rises, A 
Farewell to Arms, For Whom the Bell Tolls, and in the 
short stories, the womb of life’s pulsation is the solid 
land; in To Have and Have Not, Across the River and 
Into the Trees, The Old Man and the Sea, and Islands in 
the Stream, it is plainly the moving waters. 

As early as 1933, in “Marlin Off the Morro: A Cuban 
Letter,” Hemingway spoke of the sea and the big fish 
in it in glowing words. Hemingway had known of fish 
before, but only the river fish, and this was his introduc- 
tion to the fish of many moods, the hungry fish, the 
indifferent fish, the playful fish, the angry fish; and this 
was his introduction to the Gulf Stream. A while later, in 
1935, he eulogized the Gulf Stream in a famous passage 
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in Green Hills of Africa— “This Gulf Siream you are living 
with, knowing, learning about, and loving . . a passage 
I have referred to above in chapter 7. The setting and 
the action of Islands in the Stream are cast in this very 
Gulf Stream, and, everything apart, the novel shows the 
attempt Hemingway made to give a fitting aesthetic ren- , 
dering to the passion of his later life. 

ii 

The three parts of the novel in its present form are 
called, respectively, “Bimini,” “Cuba,” and “At Sea”; they 
do not have the generic “Sea” titles given by Hemingway. 
The protagonist is a painter named Thomas Hudson, and 
he is a characteristic Hemingway hero— extremely sensi- 
tive, extremely alive to the life around him, yet extremely 
lonely and passive, extremely quiescent. In a way ihis 
type of hero has been very dear to the American imagina- 
tion right from the days of James Fenimore Cooper. If 
Hemingway’s novels do not deal with specific American 
scenes, the short stories do. The characters, particularly 
the hero, are typically American. But Hemingway places 
on the solitary hero a new interpretation; instead of seeing 
him as an instrument of protest and revolt, he sees him 
as an instrument of meaningful and subtle nonattachment. 

When the novel opens, we find Thomas Hudson living 
a life of solitude on the island of Bimini in the Gulf 
Stream. Part of his systolic life— his two marriages and 
divorces— is already behind him, and in fact when we 
see him first, we see him in a diastolic mood, alone in 
his luxurious house. (Thomas Hudson is one of Heming- 
way’s few rich heroes. ) He is relaxed and unconcerned, 
for long since he has learned not to worry about things 
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he cannot help. His only preoccupation now is his work 
as a painter. 

The locale for this section is impressive. The house 
stands on high land, on one side of which is the harbor 
and on the other the open sea. Soon Thomas Hudson’s 
three sons by his two dissolved marriages, boys called 
Tom, David, and Andrew, come to visit him during the 
summer, and the first part describes the life of the father 
with the children. The boys are well drawn, and are 
especially appealing since there are very few other ac- 
counts of the filial emotion in Hemingway. But on the 
whole, the first part drags and is slow in gathering mo- 
mentum; in my opinion it is the weakest section of the 
three. 

To begin with, it suffers from the same defect that 
marred Across the River and Into the Trees; it is too 
closely autobiographical to allow the novelist room for 
invention. Thomas Hudson’s divorces, number of children, 
and continued fondness for his first wife run fairly parallel 
to Hemingway’s own life. This in itself is no handicap, 
if at some stage the fictitious life can separate itself from 
the actual and function through its independent aesthetic 
dimensions. That does come to pass, but only at the end 
of the first part. Till then, the reader is obliged to wade 
through many pages of tiresome talk neither original nor 
relevant to the story! 

Then again, parts of this first section appear to me to 
be either derivative from Hemingway’s earlier works or 
to have been used by Hemingway in what he wrote later. 
His work on this “Sea” novel had started in 1946 and the 
first draft was completed by 1951, when Hemingway 
wrote about the book to Charles Scribner. Indications are 
that Hemingway never returned to the novel for rewriting 
and alterations. In time, thus. Islands in the Stream 
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antedates The Old Man and the Sea, which was written 
following the three parts of the present novel. 

An illustration of &e material later used by Hemingway 
is the fishing sequence in the first part, where Thomas 
Hudson’s young son David hooks a big marlin and tries 
to land it. The action of that sequence in “Bimini” is 
powerfully told, but Hemingwmy makes better use of 
the material, both artistically and speculatively, in The 
Old Man and the Sea. Anyone acquainted with the other 
novel will readily perceive the similarity in the images 
and the phrases employed: the fish and the fisher hooked 
to each other, the fish swimming deep down, the fish 
pulling the boat out to the sea, the life-and-death struggle 
of the biological life in the sea, the doubts about who 
will win, the references to the pain of the fish because 
the fish “has the hook in his mouth,” and the fish finally 
surfacing, unbelievable as the “length and bulk” are ex- 
posed. I would not say that the description in “Bimini” 
is not different, as well as similar. For example, while 
the old Santiago fought his battle alone, there are many 
people to help young David. Also, David’s suffering be- 
cause of the fish is perhaps more touching, since, unlike 
the old man, he is too young and inexperienced. But then, 
in the revision, the emphasis should have shifted from 
the power and glory of the sea and the might of the 
fish to the suffering of the very, very young. I do not 
think that that switch is in any way accomplished by 
the novelist. 

As an illustration of the derivative material in this 
part, the character of Roger Davis seems to me to be 
based on that of Harry in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” 
Roger is a painter-tumed-novelist friend of Thomas Hud- 
son and, like his children, is visiting him. He plays abso- 
lutely no part in the other two sections of the novel, and 
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is probably used here to bring out tbe personality of 
Thomas Hudson, whom he resembles in many ways— a 
method also employed by Hemingway in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls in creating near twins in Kashkin and Robert 
Jordan. But Rogers dissatisfaction with his private life, 
with die mess he has made of his affairs with women, 
and with his inability to write any more are reminiscent 
of Harry. (When Roger complains to Thomas Hudson 
that he can no longer write creatively, Hudson gives him 
the advice with which the reader of the present book 
should be familiar: to begin with anything definite and 
from then on to “make it up,” advice that Hemingway 
himself did not follow in Across the River and Into the 
Trees or in the “Bimini” part of Islands in the Stream.) 

Then, too, the character of Thomas Hudson, in Part I 
and the remaining two parts, is to some extent derived 
from Robert Jordan in For Whom the Bell Tolls. Like Rob- 
ert Jordan, Thomas Hudson plans to live his life by duty— 
“Get it straight. Your boy you lose. Love you lose. Honor 
has been gone for a long time. Duty you do.” And in 
both language and thought process he resembles Jordan, 
particularly in Part I. As Robert Jordan had a few nights 
with Maria, so Thomas Hudson has five weeks with his 
children. And in the lisping idiom of Robert Jordan he 
reflects: “If five weeks is what we get . . . that is what 
we draw. Five weeks is a good long time to be with 
people that you love and would wish to be with always.” 

Hi 

In addition to the lack of coherence between the three 
parts of the novel, and to the derivativeness, almost 
redundancy, of some of its ingredients, there is another 
disturbing blemish: a measure of sexual inelegance. Per- 
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haps Hemingway had a perverted streak in him all along. 
I have earlier pointed out how Brett, in chapter 7 of The 
Sun Also Rises, gives Jake Barnes an unnatural sexual 
satisfaction. In To Have and Have Not and Across the 
River and Into the Trees, the human stump is meant to 
be a phallic symbol. In several of his short stories, lesbian 
and homosexual relationships ai'e alluded to. 

But in all these presentations, Hemingway did not let 
the unnatural invade the main movement of the story, 
and none of these descriptions is either explicit or banal. 
As far as the sexual act is concerned, Hemingway’s finesse 
in dealing with it has already been noted; further, he 
treated the perversion itself with commendable dignity. 
In Islands in the Stream, however, on three separate oc- 
casionS"in the Princess episode in Part II, in the account 
of Thomas Hudson s adventures with the three Chinese 
girls in Part II, and in Hudson s dream fantasy in Part HI, 
where the 357 Magnum pistol is visualized by him as a 
phaUus-^the descriptions are lewd and border on re- 
pelling exhibitionism. Aesthetically speaking, this develop- 
ment marks a retrogressive step in Hemingway’s total 
achievement as artist. 


iv 

The strength of the novel lies in the dignity of the 
passive hero. There is the life of activity “around” him, 
but he himself is for the most part inactive. The impetus 
to the story comes at the end of Part I, when the boys 
leave their father to return to their respective mothers, 
and shortly afterwards Hudson receives a telegram say- 
ing that the two younger boys, David and Andrew, have 
been killed in a car accident along with their mother. 
The blow comes suddenly, and it is from this point that 
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the true Hemingway touch begins. For, as I have stated 
repeatedly, the art of Hemingway has all along concerned 
itself not so much with plot as with the impact of a 
certain situation. It may be the flowering of a sudden 
love, disillusiomnent in love, or the discovery of a strange 
secret about someone else (perhaps one’s beloved, as 
in the story “The Sea Change”), or a sudden realization 
about one’s own self. But the event stuns the protagonist 
into a new type of awareness, and Hemingway’s ingenuity 
lies in making us conscious of the extent of that awareness 
without verbalizing the new feelings in the form of po- 
lemics. 

Thomas Hudson had fortified himself in his lonely 
house and it looked as though nothing could penetrate 
his defences against hurts of the world. But now comes 
a new land of pressure, the loss of his children, and 
the novel takes shape aroimd the emotion of grief that 
this gives rise to. 

Chapter 15 of Part I is one of enormous diastolic magni- 
tude, in which the fumbling, blinding grief of Hudson 
is conveyed. We meet him on a ship, six days after 
the tragedy, making a crossing to Einrope, where the boys 
were killed. He is sitting in his cabin, trying to come 
to terms with his sorrow but knowing full well that there 
are no terms one can come to widi that emotion. He 
hopes that time Avill perhaps cure it. But he also adds 
that if it is cured by anything less than death, then it 
is not true sorrow. 

Many years pass, and when we next see Hudson in 
Part n, we are in the Second World War and Hudson 
is employed to pursue German submarines in the Gulf 
Stream in his ill-equipped ship. That Hudson has still not 
recovered from the death of his two youngest boys is 
shown in a conversation between him and the prostitute, 
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Honest Lil. Honest Lil is questioning him about the hap- 
piest times he has had, and he rephes that they were 
die times when he was either completely alone in the 
morning as a boy, or when he was with his children— 
speaking of his children in the plural. But the immediate 
force for the rest of the story is provided by the death 
of the third boy, Tom, who, we soon learn, is killed as 
a pilot over enemy territory. Part II and Part III register 
for us the vastness of Hudson s grief, where nothing— 
neither compulsive drinking,- nor physical action, nor 
love-making— will take away the ache of that grief. In the 
end Hudson himself is mortally wounded and we find 
him dying on his ship, thus carrying his grief and sorrow 
to the hmits of deadi. 

In my opinion, Part II, entitled “Cuba,” is the strongest 
part of the novel (despite the two scenes of seicual 
banahty already referred to). It has extreme verbal econ- 
omy, and what more than anything else raises it above 
the status of the other two parts is that it contains the 
least amount of derivative stuflF; the emotions, as well 
as the rendering, are altogether fresh and original. The 
whole section consists of only one long chapter, but it 
is saturated with details of fine eating and drinking, in- 
telligent repartee, and exquisite miniature portraits of 
business tycoons, pimps, and faded prostitutes. The de- 
scription of the prostitute Honest Lil (“Honest” because, 
though a prostitute, she has a moral code of a kind, by 
which she lives and which she never trespasses) is the 
purest and finest of its kind, ranking in artistic perfection 
with Hemingway’s portrayal of Pilar in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. Then there is a touching encounter of Hudson 
with Tom’s mother in this part, whom it is his unpleasant 
duty to inform of her boy’s death. But above aU, the 
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section is infused witli the sadness and loneliness of 
Hudson. 

The opening pages, where the cats are described, are 
superb. The cats sei-ve the same purpose as the big 
marlin in The Old Man and the Sea: they represent for 
us the larger life of the universe. Like the marlin that 
Santiago hooks, each of tliese cats is unique and has a 
separate personality; Boise, Goats, and Princessa are not 
so many names; they are so many distinct individualities. 
Thomas Hudson sleeps witli them, shares his meals with 
them, goes out for walks with them, and so ingenious is 
the presentation that soon we forget that they are cats 
and accept them as humans. Even the dead cat, run over 
by a speeding car on the highway, is made to have a 
veritable personality tlirough a few carefully chosen sen- 
tences. Thomas Hudson tells the cats diat there is no 
answer to the riddle of existence, and in their purring 
they seem to repeat that back to him. 

The scenes and conversations in the bar in Havana, 
which follow the description of the cats, are equally 
memorable. It is in a conversation with Honest Lil in 
that bar that Thomas Hudson gives out what is really 
eating him. Honest Lil is plying Hudson with drinks and 
making him talk about his past, in the hope that this 
will lessen his remorse. But nothing works. Finally Lil 
asks him cryptically: “Is that it?” and Hudson answers 
equally cryptically: “That’s it.” {Honest Lil starts weeping 
after ihat.) 

In conformity with the practice in Hemingway’s other 
novels, the main emotion of the story is only indirectly 
stated. But it clearly poses for us the theme of the novel 
—the sense of grief. 

In Part IH we see Hudson following the survivors of 
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a sunken German submarine. This comes immediately 
after Part II and there is no time lag. But I see both 
Parts II and III as presentations of the diastolic mood, 
not of systolic action. The systolic, external action— action 
for the love of action— takes place only in Part I. The 
odier two sections register the diastolic or the passive 
action, where what happens— as in the case of Francis 
Macomber or Manuel Garcia— is a form of reflex to the 
shock of the boys’ death. 

Significantly enough, Hemingway details for us Hud- 
son s activities in Part II only after the death of Tom has 
come to pass. Thus, Hudson’s bravado and acts of physical 
courage, such as once spending nineteen hours on the 
bridge of his ship without sleep, are indicative only of 
his reaction to his grief. The same applies to much of his 
endurance in Part III. For a man of “action” he does 
rather poorly, for while the rest of his comrades are hunt- 
ing the enemy, we find Thomas Hudson usually “sleep- 
ing.” (There are five or six separate sequences when 
Thomas Hudson is either lying down or is fast asleep, 
either on the deck of the ship or the beach, right in the 
midst of danger area.) There are some powerful descrip- 
tions of the activity of his men, but he himself is shown 
generally immobile and passive. 

The total effect of Part IH is quite strong, but through 
factors other than Hudson s professed heroism. Its stren^ 
comes from die endurance of Thomas Hudson, and from 
the balancing duality that Hemingway creates between 
him and his team on the one side and the Germans on 
the other. The Germans are not treated in the context 
of the Second World War; reference is hardly made to 
that war or the conflict that that war might have gen- 
erated. They are seen by Hemingway as one of the forces 
in the movement of life. True, Hudson speaks of them 
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as “enemies” and asserts that they cannot escape; but 
in the same breath he says that neither can “we” escape. 
There is something larger than both the teams, and that 
is the endless life-and-death cycle of the total life of the 
universe, and the mystery of it and the pang of it that 
Thomas Hudson is unable to fadiom. This Part III regis- 
ters quite effectively. 

Summing up, I would rate Islands in the Stream as a 
commendable Hemingway novel. But the pinnacle of his 
creative glory continues to be The Old Man and the Sea, 
and, to a lesser degree. The Sun Also Bises and A Farewell 
to Arms. Indeed, my reading of the new novel farther 
confirms the validity of my stand on Hemingway as 
formulated in the introductory chapter and the conclu- 
sions I arrive at in the rest of the book. 
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